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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


FALTHOUGH ‘“‘negotiations’’ have now been in progress 
ne many weeks between the British Government and 
} the Irish murder gang, so far the White 
4 pale Flaggers of Downing Street have little to 
show for their abasement before Sinn Fein 
beyond their own degradation. Even the “dope” Press, 
which takes its cue from the Coalition, cannot conceal the 
futility of the fiasco, and, at the time of writing, our con- 
#emporaries are frantically casting about for some scape- 
goat for this tragic farce, which is exclusively due to 
Moalition cowardice and to newspaper folly in covering 
these negotiations and in misleading the public by per- 
Werting or suppressing the facts. The issue is simpler 
than most. If for any reasons hitherto undisclosed the 
Government policy of fighting the Irish rebellion—half- 
hearted as it was—was wrong or impracticable and needed 
reversal, the only straightforward course was for the Prime 
Minister to inform His Majesty to that effect and to advise 
that another Government should undertake the responsi- 
Dility of seeking accommodation with the gunmen. The 
Independent Liberals, who had long done their level best 
fo make the restoration of law and order in Ireland impos- 
Bible, would presumably have been willing to oblige on 
one or other of those specious formule that form their 
political stock-in-trade, Failing them, ‘‘ negotiations ” with 
* President ’’ de Valera would have been cheerfully under- 
taken by the Labour Party, and in such a cause Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald might usefully have emerged from his prolonged 
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obscurity. It would have been feeble of the Coalition to 
thus throw up the sponge without ever having whole- 


heartedly tried to repress the rebellion, whose leaders were 


allowed to remain at large and organize outrage. But at 
least there would not have been that sense of treachery 
had the parley been initiated under Radical or Labour 
auspices that we experience as we watch the backstairs 
intrigues of Mr. Lloyd George, the pitiful wrigglings of the 
Lord Chancellor, the sonorous hypocrisies of Lord Curzon 
and the unblushing Defeatism of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 


AFTER what had gone before we ought to have been prepared 
for anything. From the day Downing Street funked im- 

posing conscription on Ireland it has steadily 
—— run away from anything in the shape of a 

Sinn Feiner, and of all people to run away 
from, tribal Irishmen are the very worst. There was never 
one intelligent or intelligible effort to tackle the anarchy 
organized from abroad—there was no unity of command 
on the Irish front—no soldier was given a free hand, nor, 
indeed, a chance of smashing the terrorists, though the 
British Army contains any number of capable officers who 
excel in guerrilla warfare. The Coalition had probably 
always intended to throw up their hands when possible, 
but they made matters much worse by the resounding 
rhetoric with which they bluffed the public into supposing 
that they meant business. If our Coalitioners had not the 
capacity or the nerve to cope with sporadic disorder within 
a stone’s-throw of London, that was another reason for 
seeking their own fire-sides. What they have done is un- 
speakable, and, short as are political memories, it will not 
be speedily forgotten or forgiven. It has made the very 
word “Coalition ”’ so stink in the public nostrils that no 
Parliamentary candidate dare nowadays adopt that un- 
savoury label in any patriotic constituency. As usual, 
the strongest condemnation of his own Government’s 
proceedings came from the lips of the Prime Minister, who 
but a few months ago treated as unthinkable that which 
he is now light-heartedly doing. At Carnarvon—a Welsh 
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centre which takes Mr. Lloyd George very seriously—he 
said (October 9, 1920): 


A small body of assassins, a real murder gang, are dominating the country and 
tyrannizing it. It is essential that that gang should be broken up, and, unless 
Iam mistaken, we shall do it. We are not going to quail before a combination 
of a handful of assassins in any part of the British Empire. 


Needless to say, when coercion was in vogue the Lord 
Chancellor was to the fore as a coercionist. It was only 
last June that he thus analysed the component parts of 
Sinn Fein, rebuking Lord Donoughmore for hinting at 
diplomacy : 


It is unfortunately the fact that a very great number of the members of Dail 
Eireann at this moment, if they do not actually belong to the class known as 
“gunmen,” undoubtedly belong to the class that is steeped to the lips in the 
express policy of assassination. . . . It is perfectly obvious, then, that the 
noble Earl could not go to any representative of Dail Eireann. 


But that which was impossible for Lord Donoughmore 
became the policy of His Majesty’s Government, who 
; shamelessly do the very thing officially pro- 
eae nounced to be impossible. Thus the Prime 

Minister at the opening of the Session 
declared : 


After consulting those who are responsible for order in Ireland, and who are 
personally interested in putting an end to all this murder in Ireland, because 
they run very great personal risks—every one of them themselves has strongly 
urged that we should agree to no truce except upon the express condition that 
arms should be surrendered. I think the House of Commons will agree that 
that was a wise decision. 


As Lord Salisbury reminded the Lords in his courageous 
and caustic exposure of Government policy (August 19th), 
to “negotiate terms of extreme concession with men with 
arms in their hands . . . is equivalent to a confession of 
defeat.”” The deliberate opinion of Lord Birkenhead varies 
too often to be impressive, but his language left nothing to 
be desired so long as he held his head in the right direction. 
As he informed his Peers before finding salvation in “ nego- 
tiations ”’ : 
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My Lords, I speak quite plainly when I say that in my judgment our capacity 
to maintain the security and integrity of this Empire, and therefore our capacity 
to retain all the glory, all the security, all the material advantage of which 

‘this Treaty [the Peace Treaty] affords us a prospect .. . all this will be lost if 
we are unable to make it plain that we are the masters of our. own house in 
Treland, and that we will again restore and make effective the King’s Courts, 
and that we will bring murderers and assassins to justice. 


It would be idle for us to add anything to such condemna- 
tions from such quarters, couched in language the strength 
of which we could not hope to emulate. If wistful, the 
Lord Chancellor was uncompromising when he declared 
(February 22nd): 


I look back ; and while I see much that dismays me, and not a little that 
fills me with apprehension for the future, I can at least say that we are 
making, that we have made, and that we shall make the strong arm of England 
respected in that country. 


The same orator to-day (July 27th) in the same place 
executes this characteristic rightabout: “So far from 
there being any shame or humiliation in the negotiations, 
the Government would accept the fullest responsibility for 
undertaking them.” And yet politicians affect to be amazed 
at the contempt in which they are held by honest mea, 
while Coalition journals tell us morning, noon and night, 
especially on the Sabbath, that there is “no alternative” 
to the Chequers Cabal. 


Ir is not worth while narrating “negotiations” which 
may be out of date when these pages appear, though the 
. whole affair is shrouded in such mystery 
Yected that it were rash to speak positively on 
any aspect of the Capitulation. The only 

certainties in the crisis are that the Capitulation is com- 
plete and that it is made to rebels who retain their arms 
and are accorded a licence to organize at need fresh out- 
‘rages on an immeasurably larger scale. That ‘“‘ President” 
de Valera should under the circumstances give himself all 
the airs of a conqueror, and treat the Coalition as a. van- 
quished foe who must accept whatever terms their victors 
dictate, in no way astonishes us. It is exactly what we 
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should have anticipated the moment the British Prime 
Minister subscribed himself “‘ Your obedient Servant” to 
the head of those whom he had recently designated “a 
real murder gang,’ and the Lord Chancellor saw nothing 
derogatory in metaphorically embracing those who in his 
unbiased judgment were murderers and assassins.” His 
Majesty’s Ministers laud their own volte-face as unmatched 
in the history of political sacrifice—though unhappily it 
is not they but others who will make the sacrifices. 
The Government Press takes up the cry, with which the 
world reverberates, and cablegrams convey the prodigious 
“impression”? created everywhere by the marvellous mag- 
nanimity of Downing Street in hoisting the White Flag. 
Majuba was nothing to it, and the British Empire will be 
lucky if it pays a smaller price than Majuba cost us—it -is 
only natural that a Boer hand has been active in the affair. 
Meanwhile, Sinn Fein lies low and ignores our surrender, 
which up to date it has declined to consider. What the 
Lord Chancellor would have said had he been in Opposition 
—as in his galloping days—and another Government had 
done what he and his colleagues have done—i.e. capitulated 
to an armed rebellion within the United Kingdom without 
disarming or even appeasing the rebels—is awful to con- 
template. No platform could have borne the weight of 
his vituperation, no roof could have contained his emotions, 
no audience could have withstood his rage. But circum- 
stances alter cases. There is every reason to believe that 
he is delighted with his doings and, though naked of prin- 
ciple, is in no way ashamed. As Sinn Fein must be at least 
as pleased, because a White Flag is always a pleasant sight 
in any camp when it comes from the enemy, everybody 
ought to be happy. Nevertheless, the Irish problem re- 
mains unsolved, and we are now warned that weeks or 
even months may elapse before we are allowed to know 
whether the “ negotiations’ will bear any fruit. 


Ir must be admitted that the Sinn Fein leaders make no 
concealment of their conviction that they have won out- 
tight and that the Coalition have lost. There has been no 
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humouring of the susceptibilities of Downing Street, no 
attempt to save Mr. Lloyd George’s face by talking “ com- 
promise.” Moreover, “ President ”’ de Valera 
openly places the Capitulation on the credit 
side of his Crimes Account. His first address 
to the Irish mob that greeted him on his return to Dublin 
from London at the end of July contained this suggestive 
and sinister passage, which is incidentally a confession of 
complicity in the crimes in which he glories: “ This is 
not a time for talk. We have learned one magnificent lesson 
in Ireland in the last couple of years, and that is that it 
is by acts and not by talk that the nation will achieve its 
freedom. I do not want, therefore, to set a bad example 
by starting speechmaking. If we act in the future as we 
have acted for the last couple of years we shall never have 
to talk about freedom, for we shall have it.” Conceive any 


Murder as 
a Policy 


Cabinet—except one derived from or inspired by Colney © 


Hatch—offering Dominion Government to a body of men 
of whom the most moderate are in this murderous mood, 
or imagining that were the offer accepted rabid Anglophobes 
and avowed anarchists—manipulated from Moscow—would 
work it except with the object of inflicting the utmost 
damage on the United Kingdom and the British Empire! 
It is an insult to every other Dominion to treat Tribal 
Ireland as though it were Canada, Australia or New Zealand, 
and to pretend that what has succeeded in practical, capable 
communities, animated by goodwill and loyalty towards the 
common Empire, is appropriate to a country whose master- 
passion is hatred of her neighbours and who would only 
take it for wrecking purposes. Nevertheless, ‘“‘ Dominion 
status ”’ 
“‘ offered ’’ Sinn Fein and what Sinn Fein so far flatly refuse 
and would obviously only regard as an instalment of what 
they mean to get by the identical methods that have brought 
the Union to ruin and quondam Unionists on their knees. 
If sheer terrorism can extort so much from British states- 
manship, surely it can extort the rest. Such is the calcu- 
lation of the terrorists—the secret of the failure of the 
Capitulation. 


is what our Coalitioners in their collective wisdom | 
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Ir there is nothing to be said from any point of view for 
the Coalition policy of thrusting Dominion status on those 
who don’t want it, who openly despise and 

—_ deride it, and would ensure its failure, there 
| is something to be said for the alternative 

of an Independent Irish Republic—even from the British 
point of view—once we adopt the Defeatist attitude. For 
the Coalition to impose conditions after hoisting the White 
Flag is worse than absurd. It is mere pinpricking, which 
can only inflame the situation. In fact, the Government 
plan combines every disadvantage, as it neither disarms 
nor appeases an enemy who believes that, whatever spurious 
swashbucklers may tell the House of Lords, Ministers have 
no more intention of enforcing these restrictions than they 
had of suppressing the rebellion. The running sore would 
therefore remain. Indeed, it would be appreciably worse, 
because, thanks to General Smuts and other marplots, the 
rebels, while remaining rebels, would acquire all the powers 
enjoyed by Australia and New Zealand. What, then, does 
Great Britain stand to gain by the proposed “ settlement ”’ 
beyond the odium of deserting the Loyalists ? - Nothing. 
The gunmen would be more than ever masters of a situation 
to celebrate which they would organize a holocaust of 
Mrs. Lindsays. Doubtless our ‘‘ dope” Press would ignore 
these atrocities so as “not to disturb the new union of 
hearts,” but they could not ignore the subsequent invasion 
of Ulster by the “‘ Irish Territorial Force,” which would be 
formidable if only because the young manhood of Southern 
Ireland ‘escaped the full toll of the war. Before we had 
time to turn round, we should inevitably be plunged into 
a hideous Civil War, compared with which recent events 


-were child’s play. 


None but the self-delusionists of Downing Street can 
indicate a single advantage accruing to this island from 
the “acceptance”? of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
tae Se “offer”? by Sinn Fein. Having got so far, 
might it not be wiser to go ‘“‘ the whole hog ” 

and make a clean cut of Southern Ireland, allowing these 
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Impossibles to set up their own independent Republic and 
stew in their own juice? The policy of frankly making a 
foreign nation of rebel Ireland would have incalculable 
advantages over the Smuts-Lloyd George Panacea. It would 
be easier to keep the Irish in order as a hostile Republic 
than if they remained nominal subjects of the Crown. The 


British Empire would gain inordinately by their becoming 


aliens. We should be in a better position to defend our 
friends across St. George’s Channel, as we should then stand 
no nonsense. Therefore, though at the outset the sugges- 
tion may sound startling, it merits dispassionate considera- 
tion. Full compensation for disturbance would necessarily 
have to be paid to all the Southern Loyalists, which we 
gather forms no part of the Coalition programme. We 
need hardly say that, not being politicians, we should never 
advocate what we believe to be wrong merely because it 
was popular, but politicians may be usefully reminded 
that the British are sick to death of the Irish question and 
the Irish Impossibles, and that if there is no more popular 
demand in Ireland than “Ireland a nation,’ few things 
would be more acceptable in England than the formula 
* Britain for the British.” The Dominions would be no 
less pleased to be rid of the Irish plague. The Irish them- 


selves would learn how impossible they are, and at last the — 


position of the United Kingdom would become tolerable. 


So much is disgusting in the present Irish situation that it 
were difficult to select the most repulsive episode. But not 

: impossible, as among the vilest is the 
— murder of Mrs. Lindsay, aggravated as it 
is by the complicity, if not condonation, of 
the authorities, in allowing those who glory in the crime 
to remain at large. Even worse than the attitude of the 
Government is the cowardly conspiracy of silence on the 
part of the British Press, which has surely never sunk so 


low as in the deplorable business of suppressing one of the | 


foulest deeds that have stained even Irish annals and in 
_ withholding the tribute that is due to the gallantry of a 
noble lady whose conduct is not unworthy to rank with 
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that of Edith Cavell, whose murder by the German Emperor 
remains among the outstanding events of the Great War. 
Here and there newspapers declined thus to disgrace them- 
selves, and one great journal—the Morning Post—in- 
creased its ever-growing prestige by proclaiming the truth 
and enforcing its admission on our ignominious Coalition. 
So at least justice can be done to the memory of this great 
and gracious lady, which will remain for all time as a stigma 
on Sinn Feinism, just as ‘“‘ Cavell’? remains a stigma on 
Prussian Militarism. Mrs. Lindsay’s “ offence” consisted 
in warning a police patrol that an ambush awaited them 
near her house. She thereby saved several lives but lost 
her own. She was kidnapped and murdered after much 
suffering, including, it is feared, torture, like not a few 
other victims of these miscreants. The ‘‘ execution’? was 
openly acknowledged by the ‘“‘ Minister of Defence” in 
the rebel organization, and it is voted ‘“‘ bad form” in 
Downing Street and Fleet Street to mention the gallant 
lady’s name. Some adequate memorial should be raised 
in her honour, as it is not good for a nation to forget those 
who have done their duty at a time when so many are 
neglecting theirs. 


AVAILABLE evidence indicates that so far the Prime 
Minister has not made up his mind whether to participate 
personally in the Washington Conference. 
As a lover of limelight, he naturally feels 
drawn to a spot that will be “the hub of 
the Universe ’’ for the time being and where his histrionic 
qualities would have abundant scope. But he has occa- 
sional misgivings as to the extent to which he would be 
allowed to ‘‘ boss the show” and the consequent effect of 
such failure on the ‘‘ Lloyd George Legend” with which 
the Downing Street Press has “doped” the British 
public. In such mood the Prime Minister is disposed to 
transfer the task to one or other of his colleagues, con- 
tenting himself with exercising a veto on any decision that 
may be arrived at. The announcement that, after formally 
opening the Conference, President Harding proposes to 


To Go or 
not to Go 
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entrust its management to his State Secretary, Mr. Hughes, 
establishes it as a meeting of representatives of Govern- 
ments rather than of heads of Governments, and is welcome 
as calculated to keep Mr. Lloyd George at home. On the 
other hand, the intimation that M. Briand, the French 
Prime Minister, may represent his country in Washington 
is disquieting, because it incites the British Prime Minister 
to do likewise. Moreover, it provides him with a plausible 
pretext for attending the Conference, as he can argue— 
and his newspapers will spread themselves out on the topic 
—that should France pay the United States the compliment 
of sending the head of the French Government, Great Britain 
can do no less. Is it too late for M. Briand to suggest a 
self-denying ordinance to his British colleague, pledging 
them both to remain in Europe? The French Premier 
may conceivably be the most effective representative of 
French interests—it is not our business to pronounce upon 
this delicate question—but should his going to Washington 
involve his accompaniment by so restless and insidious an 
enemy of France as Mr. Lloyd George proves himself to be 
at every turn, we unhesitatingly say that any other Pleni- 
potentiary would serve French purposes better than 
M. Briand. 


THat American journals desire Mr. Lloyd George’s presence 
in Washington for “ boosting”? purposes we can readily 
believe. Nor would it be surprising to learn 
that the Washington Government would 
regard it as a compliment. The British Prime Minister 
followed a Democratic President to the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. What more natural than that he should attend the 
Republican President’s Disarmament Conclave ? Having 
helped the former to elaborate his League of Nations, 
he might assist the latter to constitute an Association of 
Nations. American politicians habitually think in party 
terms on all issues, international as well as domestic, and, 
as is frankly acknowledged across the Atlantic, the coming 
Conference is regarded as a great Republican asset. From 
the spectacular, the electioneering, the journalistic point 
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of view—indeed from every superficial point of view— 
Mr. Lloyd George would be persona grata in Washington. 
But from. every other point of view, from every serious 
point of view, American no less than British, it is desirable 
that he should stay away. Indeed, it would be no 
exaggeration to say that in all probability the success of 
this gathering depends on his absence. Mr. Lloyd George 
has abundantly demonstrated his temperamental unfitness 
for international affairs, which demand for their solution 
something more than hasty improvisation, unworkable 
compromises and clever short-cuts. Look what an appal- 
ling mess he helped to make of the Paris Peace Conference 
by his ignorance, his intrigues, his cheap and blatant 
opportunism. Note again how he has “rotted” the 
League of Nations and “made hay” of the Supreme 
Council of the Allies, which would be a sorry farce were 
it not a standing tragedy. If the Americans wish to repeat 
these fiascos in their own capital, by all means let them 
encourage Mr. Lloyd George to come to Washington, but 
if they wish to give the Disarmament Conference a decent 
chance, they should prefer any other British representative. 


WE are aware that British protests against Mr. Lloyd 
George ipso facto cause revulsion in his favour among 
a Americans, many Americans being brought 
neal up with a perverse desire to do whatever 
does not suit John Bull. If the British Prime 

Minister be an indifferent champion of British interests— 
a view we firmly hold, because we do not believe that he has 
British interests at heart—-Americans may regard him as 
the very man they most want in Washington, because 
likely to give away something Britain needs and the United 
States wants. So be it. Nevertheless, it is the duty of 
unofficial Englishmen to express themselves on this vital 
question without regard to American prejudice or Coalition 
susceptibilities. Frankly, we expect little from the Wash- 
ington Conference, which strikes us as being inspired by 
party rather than by international considerations. We 
can hardly conceive those to be serious who, having 
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denounced the League of Nations as the unclean thing 
from New York to San Francisco, now invite the universe 
to participate in some “ Association of Nations.”’ It savours 
of that humbug in which politicians everywhere excel, 
We have enough of it in our own country, without being 
entangled in American manceuvres. We fully appreciated 
the action of the Republican Party in repudiating President 
Wilson’s League of Nations. Had we been Americans we 
should have done as they did. Unwittingly they helped 
Britain in rejecting this nostrum, though Englishmen 
keenly resent that this American fad should be treated for 
electioneering purposes as a “ British trap.” The League 
of Nations was so obviously a Transatlantic transportation, 
of which Europe would never even have heard but ‘for the 
Washington Government. It was only accepted by the 
Allies because their American Associate threatened to break 
up the Peace Conference unless the Covenant were incorpo- 
rated in the Treaty. For reasons that seemed good to 
them, and at which we do not cavil, the American people, 
on the advice and under the guidance of the Republican 
Party, repudiated the Wilsonian policies, of which the 
League was the corner stone, and relegated their author 
to private life. 


Can Republicans, to whom the League was anathema, 
seriously contemplate an Association of Nations or expect 
other Powers to repeat the pantomime that 
was played to the bitter end in Paris merely 
to have the project once more thrown in 
their faces by the United States Senate, which is only 
thoroughly happy when dissenting from an American 
President ? Any attempt to revive the League of Nations 
in Washington, under whatever alias, is to ask for trouble. 
It will probably not be pressed beyond the stage of a pious 
opinion, affording an outlet for that “hot air” in which 
English-speaking orators abound. But while expecting the 
Washington Conference to register yet another international 
failure—the more ambitious the programme, the more 
inevitable the fiasco—we are anxious that it should at 


League or 
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least have a chance of achievement, and that Great Britain 
should be well and wisely represented. Americans naturally 
attach considerable importance to a gathering formally 
summoned by their President, and in their innocence of 
the issues and interests involved, not a few of them fondly 
imagine that by some legerdemain the United States can 
become supreme on all seas without paying “‘ the price of 
Admiralty.”” They are told day by day by hysterical 
yellow newspapers that “ bankrupt Britain ” can no longer 
afford a Navy, and that all they need do is to break up the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance in order to grasp Neptune’s trident. 
It is somewhat crude, but then Americans, however clever 
in business, are correspondingly ingenuous when it comes 
to world politics, and can only see what they wish to see. 
They live to a large extent on bogies created by a lurid 
Press—being obsessed at one moment by the British bogy, 
at another by the Japanese bogy. We are prepared to 
discuss all bogies in Washington and to entertain any 
reasonable proposition the American Government cares 
to put forward, provided there is some guarantee of its being 
acceptable to the Senate in the event of the Senate’s sanc- 
tion being necessary. But it is utterly useless for any 
British Government, or indeed for any British statesman, 
to make any proposal or suggestion whatsoever to the 
Washington Government, because, even in the improbable 
event of its being approved by the latter, the fact of its 
British origin would constitute a fatal bar to its ratification 
by the Senate. We should merely bring grist to the 
Anglophobe mills. The British role at the Washington 
Conference should be one of polite and sympathetic 
passivity, unless we wish to make Anglo-American rela- 
tions yet more difficult than they are at present. 


We wish well to the Washington Conference and sincerely 
hope that President Harding may score the success sanguine 
_ partisans predict. Great Britain would con- 

und most effectually by remaining in 
the background and allowing its conveners 

to make the running. For such a part Mr. Lloyd George 
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is conspicuously unfitted. He is only happy when occupy- 
ing the centre of the stage, and as that will be, or should 
be, otherwise engaged, he would make a grave blunder 
from every point of view, especially his own, by going to 
Washington. For this occasion Great Britain needs able, 
clear-headed, knowledgeable, sensible men, who will neither 
try to do too much in council nor talk nonsense in the 
hearing of American newspaper men. Sir Auckland 
Geddes (British Ambassador in Washington) would probably 
be our best available representative, because he is already 
on the ground and “knows the ropes.” Should it be 
deemed necessary to reinforce him with a British Cabinet 
Minister, one should be chosen who is conscious of his 
limitations. Self-advertisers, ‘‘ careerists,’’ charlatans of all 
kinds, impressionists and sensation-mongers should be 
discarded. There is no political or personal capital to be 
made this autumn in Washington except at a price which 
the British Empire cannot afford to pay. Canada is closely 
and keenly concerned in an episode in which she should play 
a considerable part. Canadian opinion must be consulted 
as to the personnel of the British or Imperial Delegation, 
which must obviously include the Canadian Prime Minister, 
should he care to go. But the Ottawa suggestion that 
General Smuts should represent the rest of the Overseas 
Empire will not smile on any Dominion with the possible 
exception of South Africa. General Smuts suffers from 
being too clever by half. Moreover, as a draughtsman of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations and an enthusiast 
on its behalf he is mistrusted in Republican circles in 
Washington, where his presence would be hardly more 
conducive to the success of the Conference than that of 
Mr. Lloyd George himself. 


THE Imperial Conference, which concluded its labours on 
August 5th, appears to have been a considerable success, 
not that there was much in the shape of 
positive achievements. But important ques- 
tions were thrashed out and a general con- 
sensus of opinion arrived at, and, judging by their published 
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comments, the Dominion Prime Ministers were not dis- 
satisfied and do not consider that they wasted their time 
in making what to more than one of our distinguished 
guests was a highly inconvenient journey, which domestic 
opponents have taken full advantage of. As part of the 
present “‘ give and take”’ régime between Mother-country 
and Dominions, it will be necessary hereafter for the Home 
Government to return the compliment by occasional Con- 
ferences overseas. The notion that no ‘ Imperial States- 
man ’”’ can be spared for a few months is a delusion fostered 
in Downing Street. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa would keenly appreciate a visit from the British 
Prime Minister and some of his colleagues. We can recall 
no British Government that would not have benefited by 
such an experience. Mr. Lloyd George as an Impressionist 
would gain immensely by seeing something of the British 
Empire, of which he knows little, and it is ten thousand 
pities that he should have regarded himself as indispensable 
in Europe. Of European questions he has no grasp, and 
never will have any. At least he could do no harm in the 
Colonies, where allowances would be made for Welsh 
idiosynerasies such as foreigners find so galling. The 
Official Report of the Imperial Conference indicates the many 
questions discussed, including the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
the Washington Conference, Imperial communications, 
Imperial immigration, the Silesian question, ete. It is all 
to the good that the assembled Premiers should tackle the 
big external problems as well as common internal concerns 
such as National Defence. The suggestion that there is 
any jealousy in the Old Country of Dominion “ interference ” 
in foreign policy, or any desire to keep such matters in the 
hands of Downing Street, is pure moonshine or deliberate 
mischief-making. The keener and closer interest the British 
Empire takes in its external affairs, the more chance there 
is of our policy remaining sensible and sound and such 
as at a crisis will command corporate effort. 


Ir is preposterous that any self-governing community 
should become involved in great decisions, including war, 
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without any cognizance ofthe events that preceded the 
catastrophe. That is, anyhow, a thing of the. past, 


Unreliable 
Information 


Canadians, Australians, New Zealanders, South . 


Africans must acquaint themselves with the 
larger problems of world politics. Their states- 
men must keep in touch with British foreign policy and must 
insist on knowing what is going on. Indeed, the same 
remark applies to the British people, who cannot afford to 
live in the dark as regards matters which may be ultimately 
liquidated in blood and treasure. The difficulty lies not, 
so far as the Dominions are concerned, in any secretiveness 
on the part of the Home Government or reluctance to share 
responsibility and power with the overseas democracies, 
but rather in the latter’s lack of serious study of international 
issues, which places overseas politicians at the mercy of 
whatever information may be officially imparted to them 
when they come to an Imperial Conference. So long as 
foreign affairs were conducted by the British Foreign Office, 
which had no particular political axe to grind and confined 
_ itself to supplying the necessary data to the visiting 
Premiers, this system may have worked fairly well. But 
since foreign affairs were taken out of the hands of the 
competent department and transferred to the Prime 
Minister’s secretariat, the situation has altered for the 
worse, and the Dominion Prime Ministers have nowadays 
less chance of getting hold of the right end of the stick. 
On such a question as Silesia, for example, on which expert 
diplomacy has taken one view and our Amateur Diplomat 
the other, the Conference would have little prospect of 


appreciating the truth if fed with ex-parte statements 


prepared at No. 10 Downing Street. It may be suggested 
that the Foreign Minister would see to it that the Dominion 
Governments were placed in a position to reach an informed 
opinion. This should be so, but unfortunately the Marquis 
Curzon’s conception of statesmanship consists in saying 
“ditto ’’ to the Prime Minister, even when he knows the 


latter to be wrong. Neither Canada, Australia, New Zealand 


nor even South Africa could approve of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
attitude on Silesia were they apprised of the facts. It will 
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not be his fault if it does not involve the world in another 
world-war. 


THE most interesting part of the Official Report deals with 
the Japanese Alliance and the Washington Conference. If 

: we may credit unofficial assertion, the Cana- 
— dian and South African Premiers opposed 

the renewal of the Alliance. This was only 
to be expected of General Smuts, who, ever since the Paris 
Peace Conference, has gone off at a tangent and is nowadays 
persona grata in Pacifist circles. The opposition of Mr. 
Meighen was probably exaggerated, and we may be sure 
that in any case he avoided adopting anything that could 
be construed as an “anti-Japanese” attitude. As is 
evident from Ministerial declarations in Parliament, the Con- 
ference would have favoured the renewal of the Alliance, but 
at the last moment it was discovered that its terms obviated 
any such necessity, while President Harding’s invitation 
to a Disarmament Conference modified the situation. The 
Premiers would have preferred a preliminary Conference, 
whether in London or in Washington, to dispose of Pacific 
problems before Disarmament was discussed, but according 
to the Report the United States Government “ did not favour 


this idea, which was accordingly dropped ”—an intelligible 


decision, which may, however, impair the prospects of the 
coming Conference. The most important passage-of the 
Report is perhaps that which gives a quietus to “‘ Popkins ” 
and his various plans. It is common knowledge that the 
Dominions have long dreaded some clandestine attempt 
to lure them into a paper Constitution—than which there 
are few things more odious to the average Briton—an 
apprehension that was coloured by the suggestion of the 
Imperial War Cabinet in 1917 that a Constitutional Con- 
ference should set to work on a Constitution of the Empire. 
The present Conference, however, declares that, ‘‘ having 
regard to the constitutional developments since 1917, no 
advantage is to be gained by holding a Constitutional 
Conference,” though “the Prime Ministers of the United 
Kingdom and Dominions and the representatives of India 
VOL. LXXVIII 2 
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should aim at meeting annually, or at such longer intervals 
as may prove feasible.” This is a definite pronouncement 
against any formal federation of the British Empire, which 
had long ceased to be advocated by any but the faddists 
of The Round Table, who have themselves become engulfed 
in the League of Nations. Federations demand not only 
goodwill on the part of the federated, but likewise a con- 
structive capacity of which the present generation of 
politicians is devoid. It is wise to abandon an impracticable 
programme which had become an anxiety and an exaspera- 
tion to the overseas democracies, for which, moreover, 
there was no audible demand in the Mother-country. 


Ler no Britisher, wherever he may be, imagine that Upper 
Silesia, being in the heart of the Continent of Europe, is 

no affair of his. It peculiarly concerns us 
ae all, and for more than one: reason. The 

British Prime Minister has for two dis- 
tracting years permitted himself to “run amok” on this 
question, though, judging by his utterances, his knowledge 
of it is of the haziest. He has, however, fashioned it into 
a weapon of offence against Poland—the unhappy object 
of his implacable animosity—and the Entente, to which 
he still renders lip-service while sapping and mining its 
foundations. Mr. Lloyd George alone among Allied states- 
men declared war upon Poland in the early days of the 
Peace Conference, though a country which has struggled 
so nobly for freedom and suffered so cruelly in the process 
seemingly has a strong claim for fair play, if not for 
sympathy, from any statesman calling himself a lover of 
liberty. His first act was to rob Poland of the port of 
Danzig, despite President Wilson and M. Clemenceau, 
both of whom recognized, as did the British experts con- 
sulted, that the control of this Polish port was a condition 
of Polish independence and unimpeded access to the outside 
world. His obstruction triumphed. He _ privately per- 
suaded President Wilson that his sacred formula “ self- 
determination ” would be violated if any Germans at Danzig 
found themselves under Poles. That Poles should remain 
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under the gentle German leaves Mr. Lloyd George com- 
paratively calm. His next action was to deprive Poland 
of Upper Silesia, which was as essential to her prosperity 
as Danzig to her independence. Upper Silesia is ad- 
mittedly valuable to a Germany bent on war, just as it is 
vital to a Poland that wishes to prosper in peace. All our 
“Defeatists” were up in arms on behalf of the Fatherland, 
and ultimately succeeded in saddling the Treaty of Versailles 
with the preposterous plebiscite whereby Germans were 
imported en masse into Upper Silesia to outvote its Polish 
residents, producing a confusion of issues that has gone 
far to wreck the Entente, on which we cannot but believe 
that Mr. Lloyd George, judging by his attitude, must have 
set his heart. A strong, independent, self-contained and 
prosperous Poland is vital to France because among the 
most powerful guarantees of European peace, constituting 
as it would .a make-weight to Kultur-cum-Bolshevism. 
For that very reason Poland is anathema to Germany, 
who could hardly credit the evidence of her senses when she 
found “‘the man who won the war”’ passionately espousing 
her cause and pursuing Poland with that rancour which a 
certain type of Radical reserves for Allied and friendly 
nations. In the last resort this bone of contention has 
been tossed from the Supreme Council to the League of 
Nations, which cannot, however, alter human nature. All 
who wish well to Poland desire to see her in possession of 
the vitals of Upper Silesia. Germany, who detests Poland 
and would destroy her, and all pro-Germans, resist. 


No one who cares about the good name of Britain can 
remain satisfied with the present handling of foreign 

affairs. If the object be to diminish the 
A Word number of our friends and to multiply our 

enemies, Coalition policy admirably adapts 
means to end, but on no other hypothesis. From the 
general chaos in which he succeeds in enveloping inter- 
national issues, an exception must happily be made in 
favour of the Japanese Alliance, on which, in one of his 
recent speeches, the Prime Minister said the word in season 
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in reviewing the work of the Imperial Conference (August 
18th). He insisted that such a question should be judged 
by results, reminding the House of Commons—but a micro- 
scopic minority of whose members takes the slightest interest 
in foreign affairs—that the Great War had provided “a 
real test’ of the Alliance, ‘‘and no man who watched what 
happened can come to any other conclusion than that it 
was loyally and faithfully interpreted and carried out by 
our Japanese Allies. Just see what happened. There 
you had the Pacific raided by fast German cruisers and our 
ships sunk. We had to depend upon the help of New 
Zealand and of Australia.” Between them these two 
communities had sent from “five hundred thousand to 
six hundred thousand first-class troops to our assistance, 
India sent more than one million across seas which it would 
have been difficult for us to guard. We had to guard the 
Atlantic. We had to guard the Mediterranean very largely. 
We had to guard the North Sea, a gigantic operation even 
for our immense fleet.” We could not also guarantee 
the security of these five hundred thousand colonials and 
one million Indian troops—‘‘ we could not have done it, 
but for the fact that our Japanese Allies came to our aid. 
The Australian Prime Minister said so, and the New Zealand 
Prime Minister said so. They said, ‘We could never have 
sent our troops into that vast ocean at that time unless 
we had had that guarantee.’”? In the words of the Prime 
Minister, the assistance of the Japanese Fleet was “ in- 
valuable.” It was “one of the determining factors of the 
war. They loyally, faithfully, in letter and in spirit, carried 
out their obligations. Is it to be suggested that we should 


now turn round and say to them: ‘ You stood by usin. 


trouble, but we do not need you any longer, so good-bye’ ?” 
Would anyone behave like that in business ? 


Mr. LioyD GrorGr added: “ The British Empire must 
behave like a gentleman, and when you come to deal with 
a country that has stood by you in trouble—stood well by 
you—are you to bring the alliance to an end when the 
trouble is over? I say that would not be becoming of the 
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British Empire in dealing with a faithful Ally.” This is 
an admirable maxim, and one to be treasured by British 
, statesmen, namely, that the British Empire 
eecee Ge should play ‘“‘the gentleman.” It is all that 
any Ally ever asked of us. It is all that 


- any critic demands of our Government. It is because 


we have so frequently lapsed from this high standard since 
the Armistice that Frenchmen and other friendly foreigners 
are once more talking about Perfide Albion. Mr. Lloyd 
George said something else that needed saying. It should 
be taken to heart by such organs as our esteemed contem- 
porary the Spectator, which in its fervour to out-American 
the Americans wages weekly warfare on the Japanese 
Alliance. “I do not believe that there is any country 
in the world, whether it likes the Japanese Alliance or 
does not like it, that would think better of the British 
Empire if we broke off the Alliance—not one. They might 
appear to be glad for the moment that we had done it, 
but in their hearts they would despise us for doing it.” 
How could it be otherwise? It is only with the idea of 


-currying favour with the United States—whose practical 


politicians would laugh in their sleeves—that we are asked 
to perpetrate a folly which would be even more humiliating 
to Great Britain than it would be insulting to Japan. This 
Alliance has been severely tested in peace and war—we 


|} have had twenty years’ experience of it, and in the opinion 


of serious students of public affairs who have British 
interests at heart and whose judgment is not warped by 
one or other obsession, it has proved itself to be among 
the wisest steps ever taken by the British Foreign Office, 
and will always redound to the credit of the Minister who 
initiated it, Lord Lansdowne. If it has been invaluable 
in the past, as to which there can be no two opinions, the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance is no less valuable to-day because — 
one of the great steadying influences at a period of much 
uncertainty and unrest. That there is some prejudice 
against it in the United States goes without- saying, though 
some of the wisest Americans would prefer the maintenance 
of the present Pact, rather than that Great Britain and 
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Japan should lose contact and drift apart. We would 
appeal to the considerable body of influential readers 
reached by the National Review in Japan to co-operate 
in preserving an Alliance with which both countries have 
every reason to be well-content. But for the wisdom that 
inspired it and the loyalty that preserved it, these nations 
might have been on opposite sides in the Great War, 
Australia and New Zealand realize what this would have 
signified—British Columbia can have few illusions, and 
where, we should like to know, would California be to-day 
supposing, as some wiseacres demanded, Great Britain 


had driven Japan into the arms of Pan-Germany and | 


forced her to be the champion of Kultur in the Pacific ? 


Mr. Liuoyp GrEorGE was less happy when he left the subject 
of the Alliance with Japan and came to discuss Anglo- 
American affairs. In this he is not peculiar. 
All our “responsible statesmen,” to what- 
soever party they belong, have acquired the habit of talking 
unrealities on this topic and of advocating the unattainable. 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Asquith, Lord Reading, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, those who have visited America and those who 
have not, are equally astray. Starting from the pleasing 
proposition that “blood is thicker than water,” their 
perorations usually eventuate in urging “‘ an English-speaking 
Alliance,” partnership,” “‘ co-operation,” “‘ understanding,” 
or what not, only to be snubbed for their pains by those 
to whom these appeals are addressed. British statesmen 
cannot grasp the truism that, whatever ebullient American 
orators may say in after-dinner speeches in Europe, the 
Americans who remain in America are only unanimous 
on one subject, namely, that they will not ‘“‘ entangle” 
themselves in any arrangement with any foreign Power, 


Delusion 


least of all with John Bull, of whom they are preternaturally | 


suspicious. Any American politician who dared advocate 
any Alliance or Pact of any kind whatsoever with this 
country would speedily find himself classified among 
“back numbers.” Nevertheless, British spokesmen con- 


tinue talking as though ‘ Anglo-American co-operation ” 
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could be had for the asking, their only doubt being as to 
the date when the document will be signed. We are just 
as likely to see an Alliance between the United States and 
Germany as any effective combination of the English- 
speaking nations. All Britons desire to remain on as 
good terms with the United States as somewhat untoward 
circumstances permit, but it were madness to shut our 
eyes to the immense and by no means diminishing power 
of the great Anglophobe Press, stretching from New York 
to San Francisco, which informs, reflects and excites the 
minds of at least twenty-five millions of the people of 
the United States. 


Mr. Ltoyp GeEorGE found himself in the usual hot water 
when, in the speech already quoted, he incautiously hazarded 
the observation that “‘ nothing would please 
the British Dominions, as well as the Mother- 
country, more than a settlement [of the Pacific problem] 
which would make them feel that the British Empire and 
the United States of America could work side by side in 
a common partnership for the restoration of the peace of 
the world—for guaranteeing the peace of the world.” 
He declared, “‘I do not know of any guarantee that would 
be equal to that of the United States of America and the 
British Empire in agreement upon the great principles 
upon which world policy ought to be based. That is an 
absolute guarantee of the peace of the world, and I am still 
hopeful that such an understanding as would establish a scheme 
of that kind will ensue as a result of the coming Conference 
in Washington”’ (our italics). The words were hardly out of 
his mouth before the suggestion was warmly repudiated 
from the other side of the Atlantic, friendly papers vying 
with unfriendly papers in vetoing any such “ partnership ” 
of the English-speaking peoples as the British Prime Minister 
so rashly espoused without having ascertained beforehand 
what its reception was likely to be, though everyone outside 
the Pilgrims’ Society and the English-Speaking Union could 
have told him that that way danger lay. It is contrary 
to the traditional policy of the United States, handed down 
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from Washington, to enter into any Alliance or Partnership 
with any other Power, and the effective American opinion— 
that which counts most with the politicians—is more 
hostile to any departure from tradition in conjunction with 
Great Britain than in any other direction. The only hope 
of our Plenipotentiaries not doing more harm than good 
in Washington this autumn depends on their grasping what 
is after all the A B C and X Y Z of American policy and 
resolutely eschewing such pitfalls as that into which Mr, 
Lloyd George stumbled. It may be as well that he bought 
his experience without leaving London. 


Tue Prime Minister’s feverish anxiety to score a point 
against Lord Northcliffe tempted him to perpetrate one 
of his worst gaffes—one, moreover, that 
» was all the more regrettable because it 
momentarily involved the Crown. Lord 
Northcliffe was alleged to have been interviewed by the 
New York Times (July 29th) and to have informed his 
interviewer that in a private conversation the King had 
upbraided Mr. Lloyd George on his Irish policy thus: 


**Are you going to shoot all the people in Ireland ?» 
‘*No, your Majesty,’”? the Premier replied. 
“Well, then,” said King George, “‘ you must come to some agreement 
with them. This thing cannot go on. I cannot have my people killed in this 
manner.” 


On the face of it this interview was apocryphal. Lord 
Northcliffe could never have done anything so inept and 
idiotic as to put such words into the King’s mouth, still 
less would he have retailed them across the Atlantic. It 
was an obvious “plant.” If Mr. Lloyd George was s0 
foolish as to be taken in by it and regarded it as genuine, it 
was his plain duty to cable to Lord Northcliffe for con- 
firmation or repudiation. There was no mystery as to 
the latter’s whereabouts, and considering that Lord North- 
cliffe was the chief architect of the Prime Minister’s career 
—saving him from shipwreck during the Marconi scandal— 
this precaution would not have been asking too much. 
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However, Mr. Lloyd George thought otherwise, imagining 
that he had a golden opportunity of getting even with a 
formidable critic who had dared to protest against his 
representing this country at the Washington Conference. 
Consequently, the Prime Minister rushed off to Buckingham 
Palace, informed the King of Lord Northcliffe’s heinous 
offence, advised a formal repudiation by the Crown, and 
then dashed off for a demonstration in the House of 
Commons, where, amidst the raucous cheers of Coalition 
K.B.E.’s im esse and in posse, he denounced Lord North- 
cliffe’s “‘ criminal malignity ” in 


endeavouring to stir up mischief between the Allies, misunderstanding between 
the British Empire and the United States, and to frustrate the dei of peace 
in Ireland. 


Tar Prime Minister then triumphantly paraded this message 
from the King : 


The Sequel His Majesty the King has had his attention directed to 
certain statements reported in an interview with Lord 
Northcliffe appearing in the Daily Mail and reproduced in the Daily Express 
and some English and Irish newspapers. The statements contained in the 
report are complete fabrications. No such conversation as is alleged took 
place, nor were any such remarks as those alleged made by His Majesty. 
His Majesty also desires it to be made quite clear, as the contrary is suggested 
in the interview, that in his Speech to the Parliament of Northern Ireland 
he followed the invariable constitutional practice relating to Speeches from 
the Throne in Parliament. 


The sequel was less amusing for the Prime Minister, for 
“the Chequers Clique’ and the Coalition generally. Lord 
Northcliffe instantly repudiated the imaginary interview in 
this cablegram to Lord Stamfordham : 


Please convey to His Majesty, with my humble duty, my denial of ever 
having ascribed to His Majesty the word or words as stated by the Prime 
Minister yesterday. I gave no such interview. 


To complete the discomfiture of Downing Street, the New 
York Times explained that there had been no interview 
with Lord Northcliffe, though there had been one with 
Mr. Wickham Steed, the Editor of The Times, who was 
travelling with Lord Northcliffe; but Mr. Steed complained 
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that he had been misunderstood, and had, moreover, not 
spoken for publication. By what process the “ interview” 
with the latter became fathered upon Lord Northcliffe 
has never been explained. To add to the grotesqueness 
of this affair, it was solemnly announced from Washington 
that a banquet at the British Embassy in honour of Lord 
Northcliffe had been cancelled. It is hardly surprising 
that this paltry action should have been ascribed to Lord 
Curzon, who supports every action of his chief with all 


the zeal of a brand-new Marquis. 


Ir was only a question of time as to when Bolshevism 

would cause the collapse of Russia, where all incentive to 

. labour of any kind has been destroyed by 

——_ Bolshevism th. Soviet system, which may not unfairly 
o Famine 

be described as ‘‘ the madness of many for 

the gain of a few.” It remains as difficult as ever to obtain 


reliable information concerning that miserable country, 


because ‘“‘the theorists who have failed’? are determined 
to prevent the outside world from appreciating the 
dimensions of their fiasco. We are deluged with conflict- 
ing statements as to actual conditions. But unless all the 
evidence is faked, even the Bolshevist chiefs are alarmed 
at the havoc they have wrought and are anxious about the 
only thing they care about, namely, the safety of their own 


skins. That famine with all its attendant horrors rages on’ 


a huge scale is beyond all shadow of a doubt. It is officially 
admitted, and the outside world is hailed to the rescue. 


We are warned against making “‘ political capital’ out of . 


this catastrophe, but foreign nations must know its cause 
before they can alleviate the distress. An accidental 
shortage of crops exclusively due to drought, such as India 
occasionally suffers, demands one set of measures, but a 
famine caused by disorganization is a different proposition. 
Europe generally has suffered a similar drought to Russia 


without suffering starvation. Only the other day states-— 


men spoke of those “bulging corn-bins” which the 
Western world might hope to tap as soon as we traded with 
the Soviet, and now it is the Soviet which demands corn 
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from abroad. In the presence of a calamity so vast foreign 
nations feel paralysed and private persons realize that 
their mite would be useless. If anything can be done it 
must be on a great scale, and by the Governments of the 
Allied and Associated Powers, who owe some reparation to 
the unfortunate Russian people, who were left at the mercy 
of the ‘‘ Bloody Baboonery ”’ when a modicum of intelli- 
gent assistance would have saved the situation. Obviously 
we can’t trust the régime which has produced the famine 
to relieve it, because Bolshevist mentality is incapable 
of dealing fairly between the different classes. The bour- 
geoisie and the Russian aristocracy have been kept on short 
commons as a matter of policy when there was plenty of 
food. The Soviet have lived like fighting cocks. Were 
foreigners so foolish or so callous as to place the tremendous 
weapon of food once more in the hands of the Kremlin 
Camarilla, everybody except their supporters would be 
allowed to starve. The Supreme Council surely under- 
stands this, though it is feared that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
unaccountable tenderness for Lenin may prove a difficulty. 
Anyhow, the Americans will insist on establishing an indeé- 
pendent organization on Hoover lines, and will avoid the 
cunning traps that will be set for them by desperadoes who 
care little how many human beings perish so long as their 
despotism survives. - 


THERE is no room for any reasonable doubt as to where 
the responsibility lies for the vagaries by which the country 
Responsible is at present afflicted. Conservatives are 

_ fond of ascribing all our woes to Mr. Lloyd 
George. But they are more blameworthy than he, because 
the Prime Minister is infinitely more dependent on them 
than they are on him. Be it remembered the Parliamen- 
tary Coalition is overwhelmingly ‘‘ Unionist ’’—to borrow 
an obsolete term—both as regards its office-holders and its 
rank and file. As the Daily Telegraph—which still admires 
and applauds the present Government—usefully reminds us 
in reviewing the Session, the House of Commons was on 
July 3lst thus composed : 
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GOVERNMENT. OPPOSITION. 
Unionist .. .. 872 | Labour 
National Democratic Party 8 | Independent . ii 
Labour 4 | Nationalist .. 7 
Sinn Fein .. 
510 | 197 


As the Sinn Fein members are “total abstainers” from 
Westminster, the effective Opposition is reduced to 124, 
giving Ministers a majority of 386—five by-elections were 
in progress at the time of writing. It will be seen that 
Coalition “ Unionists’? outnumber Coalition Liberals by 
about three to one, also that these so-called Unionists form 
a substantial majority of the House over all other parties, 
As Conservatives preponderate to an even greater degree in 
the House of Lords, they control the Legislature and are 
consequently responsible not only for all the legislation, 
but likewise for the administration and the entire Coalition 
policy. Mr. Lloyd George is only enabled to perpetrate 
the successive outrages that shock and alienate Conservative 
opinion throughout the country because he can count on 
the support of sufficient Conservatives in Lords and Com- 
mons in all contingencies. Such is the demoralization that 
has overtaken the great patriotic Party which made history 
in the spacious days of the late Lord Salisbury, the Duke 
of Devonshire and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, and is unmaking 
it under their unworthy successors. Disraeli was once 
moved to describe a Conservative Government as “an 
organized hypocrisy ”—such a Coalition as we now have 
is a calculated fraud, retained in power by charlatans of 
the Carlton Club and time-servers of the Primrose League 
—men who on platforms exploit the lofty principles which 
they subsequently sell in the closet to the lowest bidder. 
Mr. Lloyd George and his minority of Coalition Liberals 
would be impotent for mischief but for the servility of 
their Conservative confederates, who will one day pay dearly 
for their treachery. 


PARLIAMENT has not increased its reputation this year, and 
‘** Lobby correspondents” are hard put to it in writing up 
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“the features’ of the Session. Two Peers stand out from 
the general ruck by their public service. Lord Salisbury 
has made a serious and sustained effort to 
withstand some of the abominations of Coali- 
tion Government, putting up a gallant fight 
on principle and gaining a certain measure of support, 
though it is hardly creditable to the general body of the 
Peerage not to have made a better muster. The Lords 
cannot expect to preserve an institution which so few of 
them take the trouble to attend. The Duke of Northum- 
berland has likewise enhanced his reputation and is con- 
spicuous as a man in whom other men believe and are 
prepared to follow. His activities have extended far beyond 
the Upper Chamber, and his name is nowadays to the fore 
in all intelligent speculations as to future politics. Men 
and women with any faith in England cannot consent that 
we should wallow indefinitely in the present cesspool of 
corruption and cowardice. Once again, as in the past, 
character will tell, and impostors, however specious, will be 
taken at their proper valuation—the public will demand 
something better than “dope” from their newspapers. 
In that happier day men like the Duke of Northumberland 
will exercise responsibility and power. The efforts of 
professional politicians to depreciate him and of “ popular ”’ 
newspapers to ignore him form a striking tribute to his 
influence and position. Indeed, they are rendered comic 
by the misgivings of some time-servers as to whether they 
may not be betting against a winner. It cannot be said 
truthfully that any Coalition reputations are growing, 
though the Lord Chancellor speaks with versatility and 
vigour, making a considerable impression on inarticulate 
Peers. If Lord Birkenhead could find a few principles to 
stick to, like his colleague the Attorney-General, Sir Gordon 
Hewart, who tells us that Coalition is a synonym for convic- _ 


In the 
Lords 


tion, he might go a considerable way towards realizing the 


ambitions he is said to entertain. Lord Curzon has expended 
himself in delivering pompous funeral orations on the 
various causes he has busied himself in burying. As an 
undertaker he is superb. His statesmanship lacks finish. 
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Nor is there anything exhilarating to record as~regards 
the House of Commons, whose legislative energies have 

been largely consumed in undoing its own 
— handiwork and that of the Government. 

Its original and constructive efforts have 
been few and far between. Even the “tame” journalists 
who flutter round Downing Street cannot detect any new 
or startling performances on the Coalition side of the House, 
while everyone who is not a Coalition journalist recognizes 
that there has been a widespread slump in Ministerial 
Parliamentary reputations. That the House of Commons 
is disgruntled goes without saying, but a hopeless, helpless 
majority feel that they have no option but to support the 
man from whom all good things flow. They take it out, 
however, in economizing their cheers during the Prime 
Minister’s statements, which used to be delivered amid a 
whirlwind of applause, but are now laboured in an un- 
responsive assembly. We hear less of his “‘ hypnotic power,” 
of his “ driving force,” of his “ genius’ and “ sacred fire.” 
It is indeed the office of Prime Minister controlling all the 
patronage, and not the man, that dominates the House of 
Commons. Among positive measures the Railways Act— 
which few men understand, ratifying as it does private 
bargains made behind the scenes between the companies, 
railways users, Labour and the Government—-and the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act, which no one understands in 
its final form, may be mentioned. The former is regarded 
as the swan-song of Sir Eric Geddes, the Minister of Trans- 
port, who has long been “going”? but who has not yet 
“gone,” though he has always enjoyed a ‘bad Press,” 
which in these degenerate days must count for righteousness 
to any politician ; but then Sir Eric is not a politician. We 
do not feel competent to pronounce upon the complicated 
controversies in which he has been involved with various 
interests. Although his enemies, who have been extra- 
ordinarily active without always being particularly lucid, 
long since proclaimed his official demise, he has now been 
appointed Chairman of a small Committee of eminent 
business men who are virtually to sit in judgment on every 
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Government Department. Of these investigators Sir Eric 
Geddes is the only Member of Parliament. A more damning 
confession of Parliamentary failure or of Ministerial in- 
eptitude it would be hard to imagine than this invitation 
to irresponsible outsiders to overhaul Coalition finance. 
We see no objection to it from a taxpayer’s point of view. 


QpviousLy the House of Commons is incapable of con- 
trolling expenditure. A business Committee will at least 
- approach the matter without prejudice or 
Reversals undue regard for official susceptibilities, which 
block every avenue to retrenchment. But the laugh is with 
Sir Eric, who, on being bowed out of the Ministry of Trans- 
port—though he is not yet out—ostensibly because “ super- 
men” are no longer needed, reappears as a super-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. How Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Sir 
Robert Horne and other Treasury Mandarins ever came to 
assent to this innovation has not so far been divulged. 
They were probably not consulted by their despot. Sir 
Robert Horne’s “stock” has declined of late. He had 
been overboomed. Nor has Mr. Austen Chamberlain yet 
“made good”? as Leader of the House, but then he is 
notoriously a slow starter. Mr. Churchill’s heart is said 
not to be in the Colonial Office. He would prefer to enact 
the réle of an anti-waste Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but Mr. Bonar Law’s surprise resignation during Mr. 
Churchill’s absence abroad enabled his friend Mr. Lloyd 
George to interpolate another friend into the Exchequer. 
There is really not quite enough limelight to go round 
a Coalition of “‘ All the Talents.” Among others once to 
the fore but now in the rear is Dr. Addison, who 
was unceremoniously kicked out of the Government: after 
digesting a certain amount of humiliation in connection 
with his Housing Policy, cast on the scrap-heap, together 
with the educational schemes of Mr. Herbert Fisher— 
another of the “ might-have-beens ”—and the agricultural 
policy of Lord Lee of Fareham, who had shrewdly exchanged 
the Board of Agriculture for the Board of Admiralty, leaving 
another of our “ heaven-borns,” Sir Arthur Boscawen, to 
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make the best of a very bad job. Among other reversals 
of policy rendered necessary by the Anti-waste movement 
may be noted the reduction of the dole to the unemployed, 
while Sir Robert Horne’s first Budget would appear to lie 
in ruins, even though its author be not aware of the fact, 


Amone the most striking and depressing facts of these 
dismal times is the conspicuous absence of political leader- 
. ship among the titular chiefs of all parties, 
_— to In a courageous speech that stout-hearted 
Yorkshireman, Mr. Herbert Smith, its Acting 

President, had the nerve to tell the heads of the Miners’ 
Federation to their face that they had made egregious fools 
of themselves over the coal strike. It is unnecessary for 


us ‘‘to rub it in,” nor are we tempted to gloat over the 


domestic dissensions of this fatuous body, which ruined its 
own cause and brought the country to the edge of cata- 
strophe. Rather do we envy the Federation for including 
in its ranks so valiant a witness to truth as Mr. Herbert 
Smith, who told the Annual Conference of miners (at 
Llandudno on August 17th) that they suffered from swelled 
head and total blindness, imagining that they could dictate 
impossible terms. He emphasized the folly of striking for 
“a national pool,” and the yet greater folly of the order 
withdrawing the “ safety men,” which not only alienated 
public sympathy, previously on the miners’ side, but inci- 
dentally brought condign punishment on themselves by 
destroying their own means of livelihood. This action was 
a serious factor in the present unemployment in ‘many 
mining districts. In fact, the speaker administered about 
as salutary a dressing-down as any conclave of professional 
agitators had ever received or deserved. We only wish 
there were equal candour and courage in the so-called 
‘Unionist ’’ Party, whose Leaders have made at least as 
great a mess of their opportunities as the “ fat-heads” of 
the Miners’ Federation. It would be equally good for our 
Front Benchers to hear what decent people think of their 
conduct in selling the Conservative pass to the Demagogue of 
Downing Street for something less than a mess of pottage. 
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The Carlton Club is being rolled in the mud without any 


effective protest from its members. Nevertheless, Conserva- 


tive time-servers have the hardihood to denounce Labour 
leaders for their “lack of moral courage.” 


Ir is not, however, only the Unionist Party that is drifting 
to perdition through the inability of invertebrates to say 
‘““No” to Mr. Lloyd George, and by the versa- 
tility of men like Lord Birkenhead, who are 
continually manceuvring for some fresh 
position at which they may change another coat. The 
Labour Party has likewise been a bitter disappointment, 
throwing away countless golden opportunities and allowing 
itself, while claiming to represent the British working man, 
to be exploited by a handful of Bolshevists acting in collusion 
with ‘the bloody baboonery”’ of Moscow and avowedly 
seeking to reproduce in this country the hideous ruin that 
has overtaken Russia. The ‘‘ moderates” of the Labour 
Party, though in a vast majority, allowed themselves to 
be stampeded by the extremists, under whose impulse 
they became committed to ‘‘ Direct Action’ and innumer- 
able other follies. No less disappointing is the performance 
of the Liberal Opposition, to which Coalition blundering 
offered endless openings, not one of which was effectually 
taken by the party of Progress, which appears to have 
revived all its pet pre-war prejudices, and whose Bourbons 
are to-day content to mumble all the ancient shibboleths 
and wave all the motheaten banners that were already 
out of date in 1914. We never shared the Westminster 
Gazette’s ecstasies over the return of Mr. Asquith to West- 
minster, but at least we thought that a man of his experience, 
sense of -responsibility and intelligence might on some 
non-party questions make an effort to keep the Coalition 
in order and strike a blow on the right side in those inter- 
national affairs which Mr. Lloyd George has reduced to a 
state of anarchy. The Radical Press, which loves our 
enemies too.much to like our friends, is naturally jubilant 
over Coalition kow-towing to Germany and its campaign 
against France, but Mr, Asquith knows better—Viscount 
VOL. LXXVIII 3 
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Grey knows better. Both regarded the Entente as the 
corner-stone of a sane and sound policy. Both disapprove 
the present habit of pinpricking France, cultivated with 
such gusto by Mr. Lloyd George. But neither has said a 
single word, while Mr. Asquith’s speeches on Germany 
have been almost as contemptible as the Prime Minister’s, 
No wonder the Wee Frees remain in low water: they can 
hardly hold a seat anywhere. A strong patriotic Opposi- 
tion, however ‘“ progressive,’ would by this time have 
swept the board, relegating ‘“‘the Chequers Cabal” to 
their own fire-sides. 


On view a General Election should be out of the question, 
as Ministers command huge and thoroughly tame Parlia- 
mentary majorities, nor does the atmosphere 
of the constituencies invite a gratuitous 
gamble. Nevertheless the rumour persists of a Dissolution 
before the end of the year. The Prime Minister is alleged 
to be itching to seize the first pretext for snatching another 
verdict from a deluded people. The difficulty consists in 
finding a plausible one. According to some close observers, 
the Washington Conference might be thus exploited. Again, 
Ministers are anxious that Sinn Fein should imagine that 
the breakdown of present ‘negotiations’? would be in- 
stantly followed by an appeal to the constituencies for a 
mandate to restore law and order. We remain thoroughly 
sceptical over all this business. That the Coalition are 
intoxicated with office goes without saying. Place at any 
price is their policy. That they may remain where they 
are is their daily prayer. If some miraculous opening 
occurred for securing a fresh lease of power, doubtless 
Ministers would jump at it, even at the risk of a General 
Election, but as a rule Governments postpone the plunge 
into the unknown to the last moment. Dissolution rumours 
are probably put about with a view to keeping the Coalition 
rank and file up to the scratch. The average M.P. is pro- 
verbially terrified of a contingency that must cost him 
a substantial cheque and probably his seat. On the other 
hand, it is noteworthy that the Coalition Liberals have 
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accumulated an enormous secret fund—by a judicious 
distribution of “‘ honours” and promises of “‘ honours ”— 
and Mr. Lloyd George is eager to increase the strength of 
his personal following and could do with fewer Conservatives 
in the House. 


We referred last month to the delicate question of the 
laborious activity of the Prince of Wales and the general 
: - anxiety lest he be overworked by the per- 
— petual functions that are thrust upon him. 
We make no apology for returning to the topic, 
much as we should prefer to leave it alone. Lord Derby’s 
public protest after the Prince’s strenuous Lancashire tour 
made a profound impression, because speaking as the Royal 
host he knew what he was talking about in demanding a 
prolonged holiday for his guest, and highly significant was 
his suggestion that the Indian tour should be abandoned. 
Unhappily, Lord Derby’s wise warning has fallen on deaf 
ears, and at the moment of writing the Press is flooded 
with details of the heavy programme which the authorities 
have elaborated, inconsiderately beginning with Bombay 
at one of its least salubrious moments. Something must 
be done to save the Prince from himself and from his phe- 
nomenal popularity wherever he goes. We cannot but 
regard this Indian visit as a blunder from every point of 
view, and we notice that the usual agencies are at work 
to mitigate its success. It will be a heavy strain on every- 
one concerned, especially the central figure. It is not 
that we fear failure even in India—where feebleness has 
gone far to lower British prestige—failure is foreign to 
the Prince of Wales. But we do dread a serious break- 
down as the result of continually asking a young man 
whose energy exceeds his strength to do what would under- 
mine the most robust physique. There has been some 
controversy in Lancashire—the scene of his last tour—as 
to whether the crowds or the ceremonies are most exacting. 
“One Who Knows” thus expresses himself in the Man- 
chester Guardian (July 28th) : 


The Prince of Wales enjoys the familiar, the homely, the personal greetings 
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of the people. They affect him no more than a scrimmage at football or a run 
across country. What does wear him out, as it would almost any young man 
in the twenties, is the nervous tension caused by having to make speeches 
and to endure receptions. Very few men in early life can bear the strain upon 
the nerves and brain of addressing audiences of the middle-aged and old. It 
is ceremonial that is eating away the Prince of Wales’s youth and risking his 
health, perhaps his life... . 

There would seem to be nobody in the Press willing to let the country know 
the truth. There is no adequate reason for taxing the Prince’s strength by 
this Indian visit, which can perfectly well be postponed for several years to 
come, 


Lorp Haie, who has shown himself to be as great in Peace 
as he proved in War, signalizes the Seventh Anniversary of 
the Declaration of War on August 4, 1914, 
by yet another moving reminder to the British 
people of the debt still due to those who stood 
between them and disaster during those fateful years. 
Many individuals had most generously responded to the 
Field-Marshal’s appeal, likewise many corporate bodies, 
“but the drain upon our resources is extremely heavy, 
amounting for ex-officers and men to at least a million 
pounds per annum.” The British Legion, formed on the 
initiative and under the leadership of Lord Haig, is a mighty 
organization ‘“‘embracing and federating the principal 
societies formed by, or working for, ex-service men and their 
dependents.” It is “‘a co-operative league of mutual 
assistance and comradeship, consisting of men of every rank 
who served their country in the World War.” It is likewise 
the “national unofficial body which cares for the interests 
and furthers the claims of all who suffered on the battlefield, 
whether the maimed and disabled and their families or 
the wives and children of the men who fell. It is the latter 
function which gives it its special claim to the loyal and 
generous support of the public.” As Lord Haig insists, 
“none have disputed, nor ever will dispute, Britain’s debt 
—a debt both implicit and explicit—to the men who fought, 
and above all to the men, women and children who suffered 
and are still suffering through her battles,” and heavy as 
was the task of repayment, “I look hopefully and confi- 
dently to the public to perform it ; over a million ex-service 
men want work ; barely three years after war, acute privation 
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is the lot of their families and themselves. The hardships 
of the times must be softened, so far as in us lies, for the 
war widow and her children.” Cheques may be sent to 
Field-Marshal the Earl Haig, K.T., c/o Sir Herbert Brown, 
K.B.E., the British Legion Appeal Office, 1 Regent Street, 
London, S.W.1. This is not the best moment for any 
appeal, because many of the most generous people are - 
“bled white”? by taxation and other forms of extortion, 
but this particular appeal is in the nature of a “‘ demand 
note,” taking precedence over other claims. There must, 
moreover, still be many persons who can and should make 
some response, either by providing cash or its equivalent 


‘in the shape of employment for those to whom the country 


owes everything. 


THE five Test Matches ended without a single Australian 
defeat, though happily towards the end England was 
giving a much better account of herself. 
Despite the indignation of golfers, we retain 
the view that our relative decline in more 
athletic pursuits is partially due to the golf craze, for 
which newspapers, headed by The Times, are largely 
responsible. Golf is a capital hobby for sedentary in- 
dividuals who can no longer run, and we are always 
glad to hear of statesmen and editors on the links—it 
keeps them out of mischief. Whenever Lord Riddell 
persuades Mr. Lloyd George to foozle a drive or miss a 
put he is a public benefactor. But for the younger 
generation, the robust, the active, the strong, it is a miser- 
able business, besides being among the most selfish of all 
games, affording little scope for sportsmanship. Croquet 
and bowls are highly scientific, and in some respects beauti- 
ful, games, demanding extraordinary delicacy of touch and 
unerring precision. But none would rejoice supposing 
Eton, Harrow and other public schools abandoned them- 
selves to such tame occupations. Golf is in the same 
category—possibly a blessing to young Scotland, certainly 
a misfortune for young England. Be the cause what it 
may, Australia won eight successive Test Matches, in none 
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of which did we ever look like winning—five on their home 
ground and three in England. They were admittedly 
favoured by dry and fiery wickets, both in Australia and 
on this side, but then all winners need a certain amount 
of luck, and no serious cricketer pretends that these brilliant 
victories were mere luck. There were too many of them. 


THE two last Test Matches (Manchester, July 23rd to 26th, 
and the Oval, August 13th to 16th) were drawn—the wicket 

suiting our batting better, and the English 
er team, for the first time, playing real Test 

Match cricket, though in view of the resource- 
fulness of the Australian Eleven it would be rash to assume 
that we should have won either match had it been played 
out. We have learnt a good deal from our Australian 
visitors, whose prowess is after all an eloquent tribute to 
the Mother-country. It is obvious that to retrieve the 
‘ashes’ we shall have to take the matter as seriously as 
do the Australians, who leave little to chance and study 
every department of the game, while Mr. Armstrong’s 
captaincy can only be described as genius. It is futile to 
pit scratch and constantly shifting elevens against a team 
that is continually playing together, every member of 
which knows exactly where to go and what to do. Again, 
the management of the Australian bowling was almost as 
material a factor in its success as the skill and prodigious 
pace of the bowlers. Another feature was their amazing 
fielding and the certainty with which they held catches, 
whereas our men gave too many lives to dangerous batsmen. 
But the most valuable Australian asset is probably the 
match-playing temperament—the lack of ‘nerves,’ the 
wonderful power of recovery from any tight place and 
the ability of any of their tailless team to get runs when 
they were.most wanted. These great-hearted cricketers and 
fine sportsmen have been most welcome visitors during a 
period of acute political and industrial depression. They 
have “ gingered ” up English cricket and given our cricketers 
something to think about. When next we meet them, we 
shall have profited by the lessons of 1920-21, and our men 
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should have a better chance. The Australians on their 
side should cultivate a less overloaded programme, as some 
of their county matches degenerated into farce and even 
provoked controversy. 


THERE are complaints among the apprehensive that we take 
our sports and games too seriously, that we are so preoccupied 

with Test Matches and other contests as to 
_ and neglect the more serious business of life. 

We are warned that, thanks to our frivolity, 
other nations are getting ahead of us. There is undoubtedly 
some force in this criticism, just as there is something to 
be said on the other side. We do nothing by halves, and 
no small portion of the population are primarily interested 
in sport or games, to the exclusion of subjects in which as 
taxpayers and ratepayers they should take an interest. 
Cricket, football, racing, boxing were never more popular 
than to-day, while many other games reckon their votaries 
by the thousand. Nevertheless, when the call came like 
a thief in the night seven years ago amusements were 
ruthlessly discarded, and during four cruel years “‘ flannelled 
fools”? and “‘ muddied oafs” showed the world of what 
good stuff they were made. With the advent of the 


‘Armistice and the passing of the emergency, the love of 


distraction and amusement of all kinds resumed its former 
sway, and is now in fuller blast than ever. Many persons 
are playing who ought to be working, and who may be 
preparing a precarious future for themselves. On the other 
hand, this intense keenness in all classes for games is one 
of the most integrating influences in these disintegrating 
days, providing as it does a powerful antiseptic against 
such infections as Bolshevism. Would England be any 
“forarder’’ were Englishmen more political and_ less 
sporting ?—many miners were more interested in the Test 
Matches than in their own strike! The bad side of this 
national idiosyncrasy is that it permits professional poli- 
ticians to acquire unchallenged control of public affairs, 
while the population generally are looking on at cricket 
or at football. How they abuse this power is writ large 
across the country. 
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A ‘“‘MIDDLE-AGED spectator,” who shrewdly hides his 
identity under the vague designation ‘Old Etonian,” 
: indulges in the customary diatribe (Times, 
a August 3rd) against the younger generation, 
of which we confess to be growing somewhat 

weary. He admits that the youth of the present day, like 
their forerunners, are ‘‘ generous and loyal; they are gentle 
and kind-hearted; they are full of spirit and pluck,” but 
“there is one great difference. More than ever before in 
the history of youth do they defy discipline and worship 
independence. More than ever do they brush aside experi- 
ence and do exactly as they please.” This judgment, we 
are told, is the result of recent visits to the Universities, 
of “watching cricket matches, and of meeting the younger 
men in private houses and at tennis and golf.” Their mis- 
demeanours are set out seriatim by their self-appointed 


censor, whose complaints bear a striking resemblance to > 


the strictures of other middle-aged ‘‘ grousers ”’ who periodi- 
cally pronounce the country to be going to the dogs because 
their progeny are inferior to themselves. According to 
“Old Etonian,” some of our youths “ when they are talk- 
ing to other persons, including people older than them- 
selves, never take their pipes out of their mouths. When 
they are asked to lunch with hostesses in London, many 
of them appear in undergraduate clothes and flannel collars. 
When they are in London, they never dress for dinner 
except in cases of absolute necessity. They often associate 
with very odd friends, and with female companions of 
these odd friends.” But there is something still worse 
than these outrages in the eyes of ‘‘ Old Etonian ”—whom 
we suspect to be a golfer—actually these young degener- 
ates “are showing an increasing toleration and fondness 
for lawn tennis... a number... who might have been 
fine cricketers, devote themselves entirely to ‘ pat-ball,’ 
and while Australia triumphs on the cricket field, the youth 
of England wanders from county to county and from 
tournament to tournament in pursuit of the trophies and 
the tea-parties of this effeminate game.’ So much so that 
“if an older friend ever dares to point out any of these 
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things to them in a friendly and bantering way, the answer 


js always the same: ‘ You are the most dreadful snob we 
ever met. We intend to do exactly as we like.’’? We 
ean conceive young men regarding their mentor as “ talking 
rot,” because it is “rot”? to suggest that present-day 
Etonians wander from county to county in pursuit of 
trophies, tournaments and_ tea-parties, but we cannot 
imagine them calling him a “ snob” when he is only very 
foolish. 


OrHER old fogies—though not all—followed ‘‘ Old Etonian’s”’ 
lead and belaboured the boys and girls of the present day 
— in the columns of The Times as boys and 
“Old Etonian” girls have been belaboured by old fogies of 

previous ages. Some of the younger fogies 
were indisposed to take this chastisement lying down, 
retaliating in vigorous prose. For instance, ‘‘ An Oxonian ”’ 
declared in The Times (August 5th) that during the fateful 
years 1914-18 the younger generation learnt in France 
and elsewhere to rely on themselves. “‘ They saw then, 
and their belief has since been strengthened by later events, 
that the middle-aged who ran the war from home suffered 
vicariously and not directly for their mistakes. As a result 
their respect for their elders is not strong.’ There is some 
force in this uncompromising observation. The war was 
made in Germany on Prussian inspiration in accordance 
with Prussian dogma, which regarded war as a biological 
necessity. But middle-aged Britons bear a heavy burden 
of responsibility for allowing this country to be governed 
by politicians who could not or would not see what stared 
them in the face, while their abject attitude towards the 
Kaiser convinced that Potentate that whenever the crisis 
came and Germany’s hour sounded, peace-loving Britain 
would be “too proud to fight.” The brunt of the fighting 
made inevitable by the pre-war blindness of “‘ Old Etonians ”’ 
and similar mugwumps—who believed everything which 
Lord Haldane and the Daily Telegraph told them concern- 
ing Germany’s pacific intentions—fell on the younger 
generation, who paid a terrible price for the criminal folly 
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of their elders, who, monopolizing as they did all politica] 
power, necessarily monopolize the blame for England’s 
unreadiness in August 1914. Can we be surprised that on 
emerging from the hell of war the young men were exas.- 
perated to find the same “duds” who had blundered into 
war and mismanaged the war, to say nothing of ruining 
the peace, still in the seat of authority with the apparent 
approval of, or at any rate the acquiescence of, “ Old 
Etonians,’ many of whom are quite content that the 
country should be indefinitely saddled with Coalition politics 
and Coalition politicians, so long as they and their friends 
share the spoils of office and so-called ‘‘ honours.” Can 
we wonder that “ Oxonians”’ no longer ‘go nap” on 
“Qld Etonians’’’ judgment of men and things, or that 
they should be occasionally restive under such omniscience ? 
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LORD CHELMSFORD’S VICEROYALTY 


Some men are born great: some achieve greatness: some have greatness 
thrust upon them. 


I 


0x his return to England Lord Chelmsford, late Viceroy 
of India, has been accorded by The Times a very flatter- 
ing eulogy in which he is ranked among the greatest 
Viceroys of India. We in India, Englishmen and Indians 
alike, breathing a sigh of relief over the expiry of Lord 
Chelmsford’s tenure of the viceroyalty, can afford to 
smile at this inappropriate compliment, and we were 
prepared to let it pass unchallenged in the hope that 
Lord Chelmsford, on his return to England from the 
country which he has misruled for five long years, would 
seek a fitting oblivion. But apparently our hopes are 
not to be realized. Lord Chelmsford is not content to 
bury his light under a bushel; he seeks the limelight, 
and foolish people encourage him, partly through ignor- 
ance of the extent of his failure, partly through a mis- 
placed and wholly undeserved sympathy with him as 
the supposed unfortunate tool of a domineering Secretary 
of State. He has been invited to sit on the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Houses of Parliament on Indian affairs, 
and to talk about India at the Royal Society and else- 
where. In accepting these invitations Lord Chelmsford 
is asking for trouble, and on his own head be it if we are 
compelled to exhibit him and his viceroyalty in their 
true colours. What has been the character of Lord 
Chelmsford’s administration? Lord Chelmsford found India 
in a state of calm incertitude about the fate of the war, 
but internally quiet, peaceful, loyal and more or less free 
from agitation. Before the war was over the disclosures 
of mismanagement, the indecision in dealing with it, 
the weak financial policy, the absurd treatment of Mrs. 
Besant, for which Lord Chelmsford allowed Lord Pentland 
to take the blame, the bargaining with extremist poli- 
ticians for their help in the war under a promise of 
political concessions, had created a distrust of Government, 
a spirit of political profiteering and a revival of violent 
political propaganda. The flames of agitation were fanned 
by the announcement of August 1917 and by the sub- 
sequent tour of India by the Viceroy and the Secretary 
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of State. To the excitement engendered by these causes, 
supervened agitation over the Rowlatt Bill, a piece of 
legislation which was stage-managed by Lord Chelmsford 
and his advisers in a manner likely to cause the maximum 
amount of friction. This mismanagement resulted in 
the Punjab disturbances, when Lord Chelmsford and his 
Government believed that a general rebellion had come and 
undoubtedly suffered from cold feet. When the rising 
was put down by the strong hand of the Punjab Govern. 
ment, the Government of India at first congratulated 
themselves on having had stalwarts like General Dyer 
and Sir M. O’Dwyer to help them. When, having got 
over their first fright of a general mutiny, they began 
to ponder over what had happened, they tried to conceal 
the facts from the public and refused to disclose the 
figures of Jhillianwala Bagh casualties, and they thereby 
laid the foundations of the suspicion that Government 
was ashamed of itself and had something to conceal, 
This stage lasted up to the meeting of Council in Sep- 
tember 1918, in which the official spokesmen, in defending 
the administration of martial law, displayed bitter resent- 
ment against their critics in the Legislative Council. But 
already they were beginning to wobble, and when a howl 
was raised over the proceedings of the Hunter Commission, 
they decided, though still impenitent for their own share 
in the business, to save themselves by throwing over 
General Dyer. The latest development in this tragedy 
of errors came in the Delhi Session this year, when Sir 
William Vincent, evincing perhaps an intelligent antici- 
pation of the views of the new Viceroy, admitted in 
Council that the Government had sinned and begged for 
forgiveness. The course pursued by Lord Chelmsford and 
his Government throughout this sorry business aroused 
the contempt of the politically minded classes in India, 
and has contributed more than any other cause to that 
state of unrest which is now so evident and to the success 
which the non-co-operation movement of Mr. Gandhi has 
attained. It is true that Lord Chelmsford had the mis- 
fortune to be surrounded by the most incompetent lot 
of ministers that ever Viceroy was cursed with. But he 
cannot excuse himself on the score of the incompetence 
of the colleagues with whom he chose to surround him- 
self; nor, to do him justice, do we think he would wish 
to do so, for whatever else he may be, he is at any rate 
an honourable gentleman, and he has always loyally stood 
by his colleagues, more loyally, most people think, than 
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they deserved. Lord Chelmsford has many excellent 
qualities calculated to endear him to his private friends, 
put in a Viceroy his very virtues were themselves a defect. 
When Goethe said, ‘‘ Heaven save us from our well-mean- 
ing men,” he knew what he was talking about. Lord 
Chelmsford’s earnestness, conscientiousness and good inten- 
tions, uncontrolled by a clear and lively intelligence, 
meant weakness and indecision, fatal vices in an Oriental 
Government. 

' Lord Chelmsford has told the British public that the 
non-co-operation movement will shortly die a natural death 
from its own inherent absurdity. No doubt he would 
like to have us believe that this result will be due to his 
own policy of non-interference. Others also believe that 
the movement will eventually disappear, and hope that 
Lord Chelmsford’s prophecy will prove true. But if it 
does, no thanks will be due to Lord Chelmsford or his 
Government, who fostered and encouraged it by trifling 
with the Khilafat agitation and by their mismanagement 
of the Punjab affair. And even’when it dies out it will 
still leave behind it uneradicated the seeds of distrust 
and disaffection sown by its adherents among a hitherto 
quiet and well-affected peasantry. It is too late now to 
undo the evil which that movement has done. Who can 
bring back the thousands of unfortunate and simple-minded 
Mohammedan emigrants who were induced by the Khilafat 
agitators to leave their comfortable homes in India and 
to make the Hijrat to Afghanistan? Who can bring back 
to life Mr. Willoughby, the Deputy Commissioner of Kheri, 
foully done to death by a Mohammedan fanatic who had 
been stirred up by the wild preaching of the same Khila- 
fat agitators? It was Lord Chelmsford and his Govern- 
ment who, by the hopeless drifting which they dignify 
by the name of a policy of non-interference, fostered and 
encouraged that dangerous propaganda, and Lord Chelms- 
ford and his Government will stand convicted at the bar 
of history of responsibility for the deaths of Willoughby 
and of the emigrants, and for all the other unhappy events 
which have arisen from it. The acid test of the success 
of Lord Chelmsford’s administration is supplied by the 
breathless interest with which everyone has awaited the 
arrival of his successor. The universal question is: 
“What will Lord Reading do?” and the universal answer 
is: ‘“ Well, at any rate he is a man; perhaps he will 
govern.” Let us hope he will do so. What is wanted 
is not repression, but firmness and straightforwardness. 
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No sensible person now really believes in the exploded 
theory that the British won India by the sword and must 
hold it by the sword. The first part of that syllogism 
is only a half truth, and the second part is wholly a lie, 
We won India, and in winning it the Indian sword ag 
well as the British was one of the weapons employed 
because the Indians saw that we were the one Power 
capable of governing the country and reducing it to peace 
and good order, and because they recognized our impar- 
tiality, our sense of justice and fair play, our honesty, 
justice and humanity. Relying on these qualities, they 
have given us their confidence, and so long as we have 
their confidence we can retain India and lead it on to 
the orderly fulfilment of its destiny under our suzerainty, 
despite all the machinations of pro-Turk Khilafat agi- 
tators, of Gandhi, of Bolsheviks, and _ revolutionary 
anarchists of all kinds. But once we forfeit the confidence 
of the people of India our rule is doomed. For years 
past the intelligentsia have accused us of not practising 
what we preach and of trying to back out of our promises 
to give them a bigger share in the conduct of their own 
affairs. The events of the past five years have sapped 
the confidence not merely of the intelligentsia but of the 
people of India in us. They have seen disorder rampant 
while the Government looks passively on, and they attri- 
bute the inaction of Government to fear and incapacity. 
They have seen the Government yielding to agitation 
whenever it is pressed vigorously enough; they have 
seen the Government sacrificing their friends in the hope 
of conciliating their enemies; they have seen the Govern- 
ment deserting the boasted English principles of honesty 
and straightforwardness. What wonder then if they have 
lost confidence in us? Mr. Whyte, the President of the 
Imperial Assembly, on the strength of his two months’ 
experience of Delhi, carries on the Gandhi myth, and has 
told us that the time is ripe for a conference between 
Mr. Gandhi and the Viceroy. By all means let Lord 
Reading meet and reason with Mr. Gandhi, who, thanks 
in great part to the silly way he has been handled by the 
Gavernment, is ‘undoubtedly the most influential man 
in India to-day. If Lord Reading is the man we believe 
him to be, he will see through that pious but irresponsible 
humbug, the apostle of anarchy and destruction, and 
will recognize that no constructive solution can be ex- 
pected of him. Not by such methods will the confidence 
of the great loyal masses of India be restored. 
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II 


This survey of Lord Chelmsford’s administration would 
not be complete without some reference to his share in 
the Reform Scheme which bears the name of himself and 
Mr. Montagu, and on the great success of which he has 
been dilating to an interviewer. Lord Chelmsford has 
recently told us that from the day he became Viceroy in 
1916 he devoted himself to the study of Indian consti- 
tutional reform, and that the solution which finally com- 
mended itself to him and his Government is embodied in 
principle in the declaration made by the Secretary of 
State in Parliament in August 1917. The dispatch in 
which this solution is said to have been formulated has 
never been published, and if rumour is correct, the dis- 
patch which was actually sent home by Lord Chelmsford’s 
Government in 1916 was very, very far indeed from con- 
taining a solution which bore any resemblance to the 
declaration of August 1917. We fear that Lord Chelms- 
ford, in his anxiety to take credit for the Reform Scheme, 
is prone to forgetfulness. In paragraph 216 of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report appears the following statement: ‘ In 
the first place, we set aside the idea of establishing 
two different executives, each working in conjunction with 
a separate legislature of its own... . Such complete 
dualism in executive and legislature must lead to hope- 
less friction.” Yet well-authenticated reports state-that 
the arrangement which found favour with Lord Chelms- 
ford and his Government was one under which the Pro- 
vincial Governments were to be divided into two separate 
parts, each with its own legislature and its own executive, 
this complete separation being, in their opinion, the only 
way of avoiding the friction which would arise from a 
division of functions between two executives both working 
with one legislature! The real value of Lord Chelmsford’s 
share in the formulation of the scheme is evident from 
his puerile assent to the emasculating modifications and 
reservations set out in the dispatch of March 1919. 
However, be this as it may, Lord Chelmsford would have 
us understand that he was the leading spirit in the for- 
mulation of the scheme, and now that it has been put in 
force, he tells the British public that it is a howling success. 
The wish is clearly father to the thought. Consider the 
grounds on which Lord Chelmsford bases his claims to a 
practical success: he says that the proceedings have 
shown that the councils do possess real power and real 
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influence on the policy and administration of Govern. 
ment; that the members of the Legislature are on the 
whole responsible men, who realize their powers and wish 
to use them reasonably; that the officials and non. 
officials have shown mutual goodwill and forbearance; 
and that the non-officials have learnt that the official 
members of Government -are not such overbearing tyrants 
as they had supposed. Everybody who had taken the 
trouble to study the scheme knew that it gave the 
Legislatures real powers; that was its object, and if it 
failed to secure it, it was a failure indeed. As to the rest 
of Lord Chelmsford’s claims, it cannot be admitted that 
a spirit of mutual trust and goodwill and a sense of 
responsibility have manifested themselves in the Legisla- 
tures. On the contrary, these bodies have displayed a 
distrust of the Government, a tendency to interfere in 
minor details which they should leave to the executive, 
and a readiness to use their majority in an irresponsible 
and mischievous spirit. For example, Lord Ronaldshay 
has recently had to set aside the decision of the Bengal 
Council on certain essential votes of supply. The officials, 
knowing that much of what the Legislature has done is 
wrong and mischievous, have had to make the best of a 
bad job, and have dealt as leniently as possible with the 
stupid and uninformed criticism and opposition which 
the Councils have not infrequently displayed. It may 
be admitted that a few leaders in some provinces have 
tried to rise to the occasion and to keep their followers 
straight, and a few of the provincial ministers are showing 
a proper appreciation of their position; but such instances 
are few and far between. In fact, the actual experience 
of the first few months of the new scheme has only proved 
what everyone already knew, that the people of India 
do not yet appreciate democratic institutions and_ will 
need much guidance before they settle down; that all 
Indian politicians are not utter fools, and that officials 
are, as they always were, prepared to carry out the policy 
of the Government which they serve in a conciliatory 
spirit. On the other hand, the failures of the scheme, of 
which Lord Chelmsford says nothing, have been very 
apparent. The elections brought out very clearly the 
grave defects in the scheme of electorates and constitu 


encies adopted by the Southborough Committee, with f 


its ill-concealed stratagems devised to prevent the lawyer 
politicians and extremist element from swamping the 
Councils. The boycott of the reformed Councils by the 
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non-co-operators has been distinctly successful. This boy- 
cott, absurd as it is, was entered on as a protest against 
the policy and measures of Lord Chelmsford’s Govern- 
ment, and therefore he cannot altogether be freed from 
blame for its existence. By it the Councils have been 
deprived of the presence of a number of active politicians 
who might have been very useful, and might have helped 
to establish that division into parties which is essential 
to these democratic institutions. But the abstention of 
the extremists has not resulted in the return of real repre- 
sentatives of the more moderate school of politics; on 
the contrary, a large proportion of the members returned 
are nonentities, who were declared elected simply because 
there was no opposition; they. represent no one, and are 


utterly unsuited for the business of the Legislature. 


Thanks to the mistaken policy of nominating a number 
of officials as members, the line of cleavage in the Councils 
is between the nominated Government officials, a tiny 
minority, and the elected non-officials, a large majority, 
an absurd cleavage which shows how little the spirit of 
the scheme has been grasped. Again, experience has shown 
that the division of subjects as effected by the Feetham 
Committee is unsatisfactory and calculated to defer the 
growth of a sense of joint Cabinet responsibility among 
the ministers. The proceedings of the Councils have shown 
that the members have not yet begun to grasp the ele- 
mentary principles of the scheme. They have not realized 
that the Council is now part of the Government, that it 
has its own representatives as ministers in the Govern- 
ment, and that, in so far as it supports these ministers, it 
must also support the Government of which they are a 
part. In fact, the elected members seem to regard them- 
selves as sent into the Legislature as members of the oppo- 
sition, and as critics, more or less benevolent or hostile 
as the case may be, of the Executive Government. They 
waste their own time and that of the Government over 
petty details which should not concern them, and they 
use their majority as a schoolboy uses a new toy, to 
show their cleverness and their power. Outside the 
Council Chamber they think their duties as legislators 
are at an end, and they have neither the wit nor the will 
to see that, as an integral part of the constitution, they 


are even more interested than the officials in its con- 


tinuance, and have a duty to fulfil in educating their con- 

stituents and in guiding politics into the right channels. 

They gravely discuss with non-co-operators the national- 
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ization of the schools, wholly unconscious of the fact that 
as schools are now under the complete control of the 
national representatives, the distinction between so-called 
national schools and Government and board schools hag 
ceased to exist, and educational progress on the lines of 
which they approve rests with them through political 
action in the Council. Other instances of the lack of 
real understanding of the meaning of the reform scheme 
could be multiplied ad infinitum. We do not wish to 
suggest that anything better could have been expected. 
It will take time to educate the Indian people up to a 
proper appreciation of democratic institutions, and no 
scheme of reform that could have been devised would 
have proved either more or less of a success in the first 
three months of its existence. It will be lucky if the 
beginnings of success appear before the expiry of the first 
three years. Lord Chelmsford may talk earnestly about 
the discovery made by members of the Imperial Assembly 
that certain officials are not so bad as they expected! 
Mr. Whyte, the President of the Assembly, as a result of 


two months in India spent sitting in the Council Chamber, . 


may gravely declare that the leaders of the Assembly 
need not fear competition with any but the best debaters 
of the House of Commons, and that the finest flower of 
the Reform Scheme is the blossoming forth as a minister 
in the Punjab of Lala Harkrishna Lal! These state- 
ments please the Indian politicians and look well when 
reproduced in the English Press, but they mean nothing, 
and it is as well that the British public should be told s0. 
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CHEMICAL DISARMAMENT 


“GERMANY must disarm first.” ‘“‘ There can be no talk 
of disarmament until Germany, as the greater armer, is 
disarmed.” These words of Viscount Grey, spoken in 
October 1918 in support of the League of Free Nations, 
represent one of the underlying principles of the Treaty 
of Versailles, whose clauses aim to destroy the German 
military menace as a preliminary to mutual disarmament 
under the Covenant. German disarmament is the corner- 
stone of the whole structure of world peace. 

Attention is now keenly focused upon the political 
aspect of this problem. It is regrettable that beyond 
fierce outcry on the reduction of German trained forces, 
the Einwohnwehr and the like, and the dissolution of 
the German semi-military organizations, very little has 
been said regarding methods of reducing actual armament 
and munitions, the weapons and materials the possession of 


_ which converts bodies of trained men into a modern army. 


Definite disarmament proposals are now being framed 
by the Allies and the League. Mr. Harding announces 
world Disarmament Conferences, and the matter is assuming 
great practical importance. Our development of chemical 
disarmament by way of a concise analysis of the main 
problem is therefore appropriate. 

Excluding the actual combatants, how can the means 
of making war be classified from the point of view of dis- 
armament ? A very important point emerges in the answer. 
Any new material or appliance passes through two funda- 
mental stages, research or invention and large-scale pro- 
duction, before it has any incidence or influence upon 
war. Disarmament must therefore aim at the limitation 
of these two. 

It is wellnigh impossible to control or limit research. 
Indeed, only in a few obvious cases could it be detected 
or established that such work had a military motive, 
Without exaggeration, a few pots, pans, beakers, common 
chemicals, water, gas and a bench are all that may charac- 
terize some epoch-making war chemical discovery. Prac- 
tical disarmament measures must primarily tackle the means 
of production, and this for an additional reason. The 
most telling war invention has little value for war, and no 
incidence upon it, except by way of large-scale production. 
This is the critical stage in the life of any war material 
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or appliance, not only for actual war but for the stability 
of peace. The lack of the means of war production, lack 
of preparation, reduces the chance of war. Possession 
contributes to the incentive. Monopoly possession is a 
great danger. 
Disarmament must therefore attack the potential 
munition factory. But the process must be general, or we 
may blindly substitute dangerous inequalities between 
nations for the equilibrium which often resulted for long 
periods in the frank race for power of former days. 
Admitting, then, its importance for disarmament, it is 


essential to distinguish between the different kinds of war 


production. A little thought reveals a clear line between 
the mechanical and chemical types. In the former class 


we include all projectors, weapons dependent upon pro- 


jectiles for their aggressive effect, ships, tanks and other 
mechanical appliances. The latter class includes propellants, 
explosives and the new materials developed in the poison 
gas or chemical campaign, covering, in fact, the actual 
death-dealing constituent of the projectile. Before passing 
on, it is urgent to establish one point beyond any doubt. 

Quite apart from its special strategical and technical 
value, few realize the quantitative importance of chemical 
warfare during the recent war. The idea still persists 
that explosive shell represented by far the greater propor- 
tion of the modern artillery programme. Facts no longer 
admit the truth of such a view. At least 50 per cent. 
of special chemical or poison gas shell was included by one 
important ally in artillery programmes during the later 
campaigns of the war. Some of the German dumps cap- 
tured in 1918 contained over 50 per cent. of chemical 
shell. Up to 80 per cent. was used for certain opera- 
tions. It must be grasped that in countries where pro- 
duction permitted, notably in Germany and America, the 
new type of shell-filling was rapidly overtaking, in fact had 
overtaken, the old in variety and magnitude of use. We 
confidently prophesy that two more years of war would 
have seen non-explosive chemicals preponderating for the 
** preparation ”’ in military operations, with and without the 
use of shell. The material of artillery preparation, into 
which no other conception than the explosive had entered 
for so long, was experiencing drastic changes. 

But this is not all. We have referred to the use of 
chemicals without the use of shell. This is of unusual 
importance. It exposes an erroneous conception. This is 
the belief that the limitation and control of “ projectors” 
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automatically covers that of the death-dealing materials 
which they project. On the contrary, great tonnages of 
chemical were discharged without the use of any type of 
gun, and by devices which were actively developed by 


-belligerents during the various stages of the war. 


Chemical warfare emerges therefore as a new war method 
of peculiar disarmament importance. In this direction, 
however, it presents peculiar difficulties, and to these we 
must immediately refer. 

It is not impossible to control and limit potential 
mechanical production for war, such as tanks, guns and 
other mechanical appliances. Even making the far-fetched 
admission that every part of them can be produced secretly 
in some normal factory, all require huge assembly plants, 
which can find no peaceful raison @éire. Turning to chemical 
disarmament, we see no insuperable difficulties in handling 
the large-scale standardized production of explosives. But 
the question of chemical warfare proper presents a very 
different aspect. 

The lessons of the recent war can be stated in a few 
sentences. Chemical warfare production could not be im- 
provised so rapidly and successfully as that of the pro- 
pellants and simpler explosives. Success, dependent upon 
rapid production, rested with the country not compelled 
to improvise. That country must therefore possess plants 
and experience to produce substances of the war-chemical 
type. In other words, its organic chemical capacity and 
experience must be strong. Of this Germany possessed 
practically a world monopoly in her dye industry. Only 
after four years of war did the costly schemes of Allied 
improvised production threaten to eclipse the poison gas 
activities of the German dye plants. But world disarma- 
ment schemes cannot rely on four years of grace in which 
to crush a possible offender. 

This German monopoly represents production needed 
by a peaceful world. Therefore, although disarmament 
demands the destruction of the monopoly, equivalent 
capacity must spring up elsewhere. We see this actually 
occurring in England, France and America. The change 
tending from world monopoly to world equilibrium is a 
direct disarmament move. Indeed, a fundamental need for 


disarmament is the redistribution of organic chemical 


producing capacity. 

' Much more hangs on this matter than the best informed, 
outside Germany, in 1914 would have been willing to 
concede. Read the Parliamentary speeches made soon 
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after the outbreak of war in support of a home dye industry, 
You will find no reference to the defence aspect of that 
industry. Yet at that very time the Germans were de- 
veloping such an aggressive power in their huge chemical 
machine, the Dye Combine, that its hammer-blows, begun 
at Ypres, nearly turned the tide of war decisively against us, 

What were.the facts of the chemical war and what 
light do they throw upon disarmament? We cannot dwell 
on them here, but must draw attention to the main ten- 
dencies which dominated the situation. To those who 
saw its inner workings the chemical struggle was tense, 
vital thrust and parry, move and counter-move. There 
were more “‘ final” offensives checked than those the public 
knew of. The Germans, the Allies later, strove to intro- 
duce on the front new chemicals, poison gases which would 
act upon the opposing soldier as though he were entirely 
unprotected. At first he was, and the use of chlorine on 
April 22, 1915, nearly made Ypres our witness of defeat. 
Protection arose, and new gases had to be found. The 
German attack then developed on two lines. They aimed 
to penetrate the mask or attack the individual in functions 
and places unprotected by it. Mustard gas was the 
alarmingly telling substance developed for this purpose. 


This, then, was the type of struggle for the initiative which. 


ensued. 

Who held the initiative throughout the war in offensive 
chemical warfare? It was Germany. Chlorine failed and 
gave place to phosgene. This was countered, and followed 
by mustard gas, another German thrust beneath our 
armour, and never really countered. The arsenic com- 
pounds followed soon. Other surprises were no doubt in 
store. 

Right through, it was German productive power which 
gave her this vital initiative. Admitting her guilt in the 
case of the first attack, she was the only belligerent with 
enough chlorine capacity to carry it out. Later on, when 
all were committed to the new warfare, Germany held the 
initiative, not because of her superior inventive genius, 
but because she could carry the chemical invention into 
large-scale production in a fraction of the time demanded 
by our many improvisations. 

Why need she not improvise ? Because of her posses- 
sion of the Dye Combine, the great I.G., the monopoly of 
pre-war organic chemical production. 

In view of these facts and of our previous arguments, 
we claim that chemical disarmament is the crux of the 
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whole question. It threatens to become the point faible 
of all our schemes. Let us substantiate these grave state- 
ments. 

Have any special steps yet been taken to curb the 
actual or potential war-producing capacity of the I.G. ? 

We claim that this great organic chemical combine was 
Germany’s chief arsenal for war chemicals of all kinds. 
This was revealed beyond all doubt by the various Allied 
missions which inspected the Rhine chemical factories 
between the signing of the Armistice and the Peace Treaty. 
Some of the cold facts of General Hartley’s mission have 
already been published. Here are some significant com- 
parisons based on figures whose authority is indisputable. 
Supplied by the factories themselves, they are apt to err 
on the low side, if at all. 

The weekly tonnage of poison gas produced within the 
factories of the I.G. was sufficient to fill about one million 


| field-gun shells. They could supply, in four days, at this 


rate of production, more gas than would be required to 
fill the stock of shells allowed to a Germany partially dis- 
armed by the Treaty! The weekly tonnage of finished 
explosive produced within the I.G. was sufficient to fill 
nearly two million field-gun shells. The stock of shell 
allowed by the Treaty would be provided for by two days’ 
production. Including gas and explosives, a mobilized 
LG. could fill the shell allowed to Germany under the 
Treaty terms in a few hours! 

Yet a few more figures. 

Before the war the I.G. produced about 11,000 tons 
of dye-stuff monthly. During the war, in its pre-war 
factories, largely by conversion and adaptation of plants, 
with some expansion, its factories produced approximately, 
monthly, 6,000 tons of explosives and 4,000 tons of gas 
when in full swing. 

It almost appears as if the whole of the plants were 
converted for war purposes, but it must be remembered 
that considerable expansion occurred. In any case, the claim 
is fully substantiated that the I.G. was and remains the 
biggest modern chemical arsenal in the world. The posses- 
sion of this monopoly by any country would be alarming. 
But there it stands, in a country in which, owing to the 
chemical campaign fostered by it, the use and manufacture 
of poison gas is specifically prohibited. 

Can we therefore rest satisfied with any disarmament 
which ignores the existence of the I.G. ? . 

We have heard what has and is being done on other 
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important aspects of the disarmament question, and are 
prompted to ask: ‘‘ What has been done on this ?”’ 

The question is even more imperative in view of German 
delay in fulfilling the disarmament clauses of the Treaty, 


not only through the maintenance of her semi-military © 


organization, but actually through the continuance of war 
production in Germany. Thus, from The Times leading 
article, December 29, 1920: 


Within the last few months the Zeiss firm were detected manufacturing 
trench periscopes ; in a shop in Berlin 1,100 breech-blocks for the heavy ‘‘ 77” 
guns were hidden. The Krupp firm, which have just announced gross profits 
for the last year of 150,000,000 of marks, were found making these guns last 
April—but not necessarily of the old model. A shell left behind in the occupied 
territory has revealed the significant fact that studies have been undertaken 
for a newand improved heavy gun of this calibre. Two new types of machine- 

- guns have been “studied” and, perhaps, made. Not one of them has been 
included in those handed over to the Allies. 


It would appear that some of the I.G. plants repre- 
senting the final stage of manufacture of more dangerous 
products, such as mustard gas, have been dismantled. 
But so far as we can ascertain, this represents but a feeble 
proportion of the total producing capacity, and even in the 
cases concerned the essential plants for the important 
intermediate stages remain untouched by any Allied action. 

The situation demands that not only should the projects 
of the League embody the fundamental importance and 
special nature of the chemical arm, but the Treaty should 
be rigorously applied to the German sources of production. 

Article 168 demands the limitation of production of 
munitions and of any war material whatever to works ap- 
proved by the Allied and Associated Powers. Article 169 
requires that any special plant intended for the manufacture 
of war material, except such as may be recognized as neces- 
sary for equipping the authorized strength of the German 
Army, must be surrendered to be destroyed or rendered 
useless. 

Numbers of plants in the I.G. were either converted, 
adapted or actually built for the production of poison, 
gases, explosives and nitric acid for war. Their formidable 
capacity constitutes a huge arsenal. | 

What is the authorized equipment of the German Army ? 
In the first place, the manufacture and use of poison gas 
is specifically forbidden by the Treaty. The plants in 
question are therefore all in excess of authorized produc- 
tion, and should be destroyed or rendered useless. At 
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present, to the best of our belief, they stand ready to 
produce at short notice at the rate of more than 3,000 tons 
of poison gas per month. Does this mean that we admit 
them as authorized equipment? If so, we are ourselves 
contravening another clause of the Treaty. 

The Treaty tabulates the authorized equipment in 
stock of shell. Based on these figures, we find that the 
actual war explosives production of the I.G., which we 
believe still remains available, can meet the total stock 
allowed to Germany by the current production of little 
more than one day. 

Article 171 forbids the manufacture of asphyxiating 
gases and analogous materials in Germany. 

Has this clause any value unsupported by definite 
measures of control? With such an enormous capacity of 
rapidly convertible production, need Germany consider the 
production of these chemicals during peace? Once engaged 
in war, what is the value of the prohibition ? True, failure 
would imply penalties for the specific breach of the Treaty. 
But a similar breach of International Convention is already 
involved and admitted in the first phrase of Article 171, 
“The use of poison gases being prohibited,”’ etc. 

It is difficult to see, therefore, unless penalties be actually 
incurred for the existing breach, why Article 171 would 
be a serious deterrent for the future. 

Article 172 obliges Germany to disclose the nature and 
mode of manufacture of all explosives, toxic substances, 
etc., used by them in the war or prepared for the purpose 
of being so used. 

What is the value of this clause? War chemicals lose 
a large chance of decisive use by an enemy if one is aware 
of their nature and mode of manufacture. Knowledge of 
such facts at once enables protective measures to be 
developed. We do not know whether Germany has dis- 
closed these secrets. But it must be remembered that the 
poison gases used against us on the front all entered large- 
scale manufacture in 1915, 1916, and in a few cases in 1917. 
It is inconceivable that no important German chemical 
warfare discoveries should have resulted during the last 
two years of the war. Have they been revealed ? 


CoNCLUSION 


In short, if we assume Germany disarmed, and proceed 
to mutual disarmament without limiting the munitions 
plants of the I.G., Germany will be left with a practical 
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world monopoly in poison gas production, sufficient explo- 
sives to feed an army many times larger than that allowed 
by the Treaty, and through her war and recent Haber 
developments, the enormous advantage of 200,000 tons of 
nitrogen per annum more than all her pre-war needs, 
Should war break out on a large scale, this monopoly in 
fixed nitrogen would be a critical factor in the world explo- 
sives situation. 

Can a country possessing these military advantages be 
regarded as disarmed ? The whole situation is anomalous. 
But for its gravity it would be ludicrous. By the Treaty 
we prohibit the use of poison gas by Germany. The only 
measure which can render this effective is to limit war 
and potential production. For this the Treaty also provides 
authority. 

Yet now, eighteen months after the signing of the 
Treaty, the one country in which the use and manufacture 
of poison gas are specifically prohibited remains in a 
dominating position for both purposes. 

What can be the reason ? 

The peace-time function of these plants may have been 
urged in their defence. The case is not clear. How could 
this apply to plants built expressly during the war for 
poison gas production? Further, why should converted 
dye plants meet with any special protection? If gener- 
alized, this admission would release the’ majority of the 
“excess” German munitions capacity from penalties under 
the Treaty. If not, then why does the I.G. escape un- 
touched ? 

It may have been stated—it probably will be—that 
drastic action on the offending I.G. plants will automatically 
imply advantages for the dye industries in other countries. 
There is no cause to shirk this issue. 

Was not, and is not, the German organic chemical 
monopoly a military danger? The facts are unassailable. 
Our own casualties by gas, if published, would convince 
the most incredulous. Almost without exception, every gas 
casualty was caused by chemicals which were produced in 
the great dye plants of the I.G. It probably did more 
harm to Allied life and limb than any other producing 
organization, including Krupp. What is the alternative to 
monopoly ? Obviously, it involves production elsewhere— 
a redistribution of organic chemical capacity throughout 
the world. 

This being so, those countries which, with great courage 
and risk, have developed their own industries during and 
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since the war have definitely fostered a practical disarma- 
ment measure. Their efforts must be consolidated, and the 
conception of national legislation to protect the dye 
industry for national defence must give place to a wider 
ideal, the redistribution of that critical producing capacity 
whose monopoly possession is one of the greatest sources of 
instability and danger for world peace. 


V. LEFEBURE 
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“ARE YOU A JESUIT?” 


[This article is a chapter from Mr. Stutfield’s new book, Priestcraft, which 
will be published at the National Review Office this autumn. | 


That which is crooked cannot be made straight.—EccLEsIAsTEs i, 15, 


THE Jesuits are fond of representing themselves as a 
very ill-used people, cruelly slandered by a censorious 
world; and it is a true saying that the Society lives and 
thrives to a great extent on the easily refuted accusations 
of indiscreet enemies. Correspondents are continually send- 
ing me “Jesuit Oaths,” ‘‘Monita Secreta,’ and other 
apocryphal literature vilifying the Order and charging it 
with all manner of fantastic iniquity, some of which 
cannot legitimately be laid to its account. Of late years 
the Jesuits, especially in England, have been getting 
increasingly jealous of their reputations. Pascal’s immortal 
Letters are denounced as wicked and baseless libels; and 
the man who asperses them in speech or in print, even 
though his strictures be perfectly justified, is apt now- 
adays to be calied severely to account. 

In January 1920 the following colloquy took place in 
a court of law between Mr. Justice Darling and a witness 
who was said to have played an unworthy trick. His 
Lordship: “Are you a Jesuit?” The witness: “No, 
my lord.” His Lordship: ‘‘ You surprise me.” The 
Order at once rose on its hind legs. The Secretary of 
the Catholic Union of Great Britain sent to the Judge a 
warm letter of protest, which was backed up by articles 
and correspondence in the Romanist Press. The Judge 
replied, and in a second letter the Secretary referred to 
the “‘ baseless calumnies” of Pascal and others against 
the Society, and asserted that they had been refuted 
times without number; but he did not inform us when, 
where, or by whom these refutations have been made. 
Pascal, like other writers, made one or two mistakes of 
which his adversaries have made full use, but his main 
charges have been endorsed by sundry Pontifis, many 
eminent Roman Catholics, and finally by the civilized 
world at large. 

Another statement made by the Secretary raises a 
historical point of considerable interest. He says that 
Clement XIV, when he suppressed the Order in 1773, did 
so “reluctantly, yielding to the political passions of the 
times.” Now, there is no conclusive evidence to show 
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that the Pope acted with reluctance when he acceded to 
the very reasonable request of the Roman Catholic Bourbon 
princes. Clement was a man of high character and intel- 
ligence, and he knew perfectly well that the moral doc- 
tines Of the Jesuits were detestable, that they were 
political stormy petrels who caused, as he expressed it, 
“dangerous seditions, tumults, discords, scandals”’ in the 
Church as well as in the State, and that these dissensions 
“stirred up the faithful to every rage of faction, hatreds 
and enmities.”” His predecessor, Julius IJ, had an equally 
bad opinion of them, and Innocent X unhesitatingly con- 
demned many of their doctrines. Catholics maintain that 
Clement XIV was cowed by the Powers, and that he 
sought peace at any price, including that of his own con- 
science; but the stern and decisive measures which he 
adopted, and the vigorous language of his Brief, Dominus 
Ac Redemptor, form in themselves a sufficient refutation of 
this contention. The Pope by his Brief extinguished and 
abolished for ever the Society, its houses and colleges and 
schools; and the General of the Society was thrown into 
prison, where he died. Nor does the language used by 
the Pope show any sign of hesitation or reluctance. He 
stigmatized the practices and precepts of the Order as 
“so absolutely infamous and demoralizing that I do not 
wish to use the language which is necessary to describe 
them.” He therefore said that he was compelled to do 
his duty to God, to the Church and to the World, and 
abolish the Order, even though it might be at the cost of 
his own life.* He used many other strong expressions, 
and stated roundly that he was persuaded of the necessity 


of suppressing the Order because there ‘“‘ remained no 
| other remedy to so great evils.” 


The line of argument adopted by the Tablet (February 
21, 1920) in defence of the Jesuits is that their moral 
doctrine cannot be bad in the eyes of the Church, because 
she has consistently given it her approval. This is pre- 
cisely the point which I have long been maintaining in 
the face of much strenuous assertion to the contrary. 
The Tablet points out, with perfect truth, how widely 
Jesuit textbooks of moral theology have been adopted in 
seminaries and other centres of Catholic learning. ‘‘ There 
is probably,” the journal states, “no professor of this 


* I possess a Papal medal struck in commemoration of the great event. 
It bears the effigy of Clement XIV, and on the obverse are the words, Salus 
generis humani. Jesuitarum Societ. deleta, MDCCLXXIII. This hardly indi- 
cates regret or reluctance on the Pope’s part. 
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subject throughout the Catholic world who would not 


speak with respect of” Father Gury and other Jesuit 
authorities. The Church, continues the Tablet, holds 
Pascal’s indictment to be “in substance not-proven, for 


she has, both directly and indirectly, sanctioned aney | 


the Constitutions of the Society of Jesus, and she hag, 
through innumerable imprimaturs, approved again and 
again, and in the most formal terms, those same manuals 
of moral teaching which are the avowed object of hostile 
attack.” 

Exactly. This, as I say, has been my contention 
throughout. Yet many of my opponents, unable to con- 
trovert what I have said as to the highly undesirable 
character of Papal moral theology, have taken refuge in 
a somewhat specious plea. Catholics, aided by certain 
Anglicans, say that in quoting from Liguori and Gury I 
am raking up what they contemptuously style “old stuff” 
—that is to say, the out-of-date doctrines of ancient or 


discredited authors. I have shown in my former book* 


(chapter xv) that the lucubrations of St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
so far from being out of date, are still the authorized and 
acknowledged teachings of the Roman Church; and the 
above citations from the Tablet would seem to make 
further comment on this matter superfluous. 

With regard to Liguori, who is admitted to be the 
“Prince of moral theologians” and the Church’s approved 
prophet in the moral sphere, I may mention that he was 
not actually a member of the Jesuit Order. He is, how- 
ever, correctly described as the Geisteserbe, and also (as 
the witty author of Scintille Jurist may be interested to 
learn) as the “ darling of the Jesuits.”” He codified the 
teaching of the casuists, which has been adopted by the 
Jesuits in bulk; and the Society was also instrumental in 
obtaining his canonization. Moreover, it induced Pius IX 
to make him one of the nineteen great Doctors of the 
Church, and heaped on his head every possible honour. 
His works are the literary embodiment of the Order's 
ideas and principles, and he may therefore fairly be 
deemed the representative exponent of Jesuit moral doc- 
trine. What that doctrine is I have set forth in my pre- 
vious volume, with special reference to equivocation and 


* The Roman Mischief-Maker, by Hugh E. M. Stutfield, National Review 
Office, 43 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W. 1. 
+ Scintille Juris and Meditations in the Tea-room, by Sir Charles J. 
Darling. 
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other methods of perverting the truth. The Jesuits, like 
other priests, claim the right to bind and to loose, but 
they practically abdicated the former right while freely 
exercising the latter; and, in their dread of what they 


| call “rigorism,” they have beyond all question encouraged 


the most pernicious laxity.* 

Even though the truth-hunter be the undesirable 
person that Mr. Birrell appears to think he is, we cannot 
disguise from ourselves the fact that the habit of un- 
veracity is dogged by a twofold Nemesis. Nobody believes 
the man who is addicted to it, and he gradually loses the 
power of believing anybody else: it has been well said 
that this last is the true punishment of the liar. When 
a community (such as Rome, to take one conspicuous 
example) is wrapped in a general atmosphere of sus- 
picion and distrust, we may be quite sure that the indi- 
vidual members of that community have given some 
cause for it. In Jesuit institutions, as we know from the 
works of many credible authors, there exists a regularized 
system of spying, informing, eavesdropping, censoring cor- 
respondence (in and out) and other inquisitorial tactics in 
the interests of government. We read in Tyrrell’s auto- 
biography of dormitories patrolled by slippered clerics, 
and similar unpleasant methods. Tale-telling is obligatory 


* I append a few doctrinal gems from the divines upon whose treatises 
Liguori’s monumental Theologia Moralis is based. Escobar, one of the greatest 
Jesuits, was great on the veniality of ‘‘ short sins.” He saw no particular harm, 
for instance, in a priest’s laying aside his clerical vestments to visit a house 
of ill-fame, but says that he must not stay longer than one hour! If he exceeds 
that time, he sins mortally! The same moralist thinks that a priest, found 
guilty of unnameable offences, ought, if contrite, to be allowed to retain his 
benefices and dignities. 

Persons addicted to strong language will be interested to learn that the 
great Diana, Examiner of Bishops to three successive Popes, says that a man 
may blaspheme freely, and without grievous offence, before five people: if 
there are six, or more, listeners he will be guilty of mortal sin. Both Diana 
and Escobar thought it hard lines that a priest should be excommunicated merely 
because he laid aside his habit ut furetur qcculte (in order to pilfer secretly), 
ut eat incognitus ad lupanar, vel fornicetur. Numerous other examples are to 
be found in Pascal’s Letters, and see Archdeacon Sinclair’s Charges, p. 420. 

Strange morals, perhaps, for men who claimed semi-divine attributes ; but 
I must add that this is ‘‘ old stuff ”»—in the sense that it has not, like Liguori’s 
doctrine, received the Church’s official endorsement in these days. By the way, 
I quoted in my former book Liguori’s statement that it is not a grievous offence 
for a son to steal a moderate amount from a rich parent (see Theologia Moralis, 
iii. 543). I now learn that the amount that may be so stolen varies with the 
rate of exchange: that is to say, if it was permissible for the son before the 
war to steal £5 from his father, he might-now presumably help himself to a larger 
number of ‘‘ Bradburys.” 
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on schoolboys. The “ vigilance methods” enforced by the 
Pascendi Encyclical (of Jesuit origin), whereby unfortunate 
priests and bishops, suspected of Modernist tendencies, are 
habitually watched by secret spies and informed against, 
have often been described. . 
Such a system can hardly fail to leave its traces upon 
the characters of those who are subjected to it. The secret 
informer who reports to the Rector on the sayings and 
doings of the laity, the Rector who reports to the Pro- 
vincial, etc., create, as Tyrrell says, a profound mutual 


mistrust and a feeling of insecurity and isolation. The 


Jesuits, in consequence, are themselves rendered untrust- 
worthy, and, as that sanest and most “ truth-hunting ” of 
critics, Sainte-Beuve, remarks, “ par habitude, par éduca- 
tion et discipline sont essentiellement sujets & manquer 
de bonne foi et de droiture.”” They are essentially “ poli- 
ticians,” with a keen eye to their interests in this world 
no less than the world to come. Sainte-Beuve gives us 
a picture of the fashionable Jesuit “ director” in his apos- 
trophe to Rapin: ‘Vous étes trop mondain, trop répandu; 
vous dinez trop souvent en ville, mon Révérend Pére.” * 
It would not be difficult to find, in. England and other 
countries, parallels to the type here described. 

Tyrrell tells us in eloquent words (Autobiography, ii. 
488) how he looked back with terror to ‘‘ the black wood” 
of Jesuitism, “in which for so many years I was lost, and 
from which God in His mercy has brought me forth to the 
light of liberty.” + In the outer world he found, as so 
many others are finding now, that the air is freer and purer 
—no longer, as before, “laden with sin and the suspicion 
of sin.” 

Another matter over which Protestant writers are con- 
tinually finding themselves at loggerheads with Catholics 
is the oft-quoted maxim of the Order, ‘‘ The end justifies 
the means.” The Jesuits say that they have no such 
maxim, and the points in the controversy are briefly as 
follows. It is not denied that Jesuit authors of the highest 


repute have used words which in themselves seem to justify — 


the Protestant contention, but Roman Catholics argue that 
the context in some cases shows that the means which are 


* Port Royal,i. 484, quoted in Studies in Modernism, by the Rev. A. Fawkes, 
p. 400. 

t To show the Order’s iron regimentation, we are told that by a Rule of the 
Society Jesuit lay-brothers ‘‘ are not to learn to read or write, nor shall anyone 
teach them”; although, as- Tyrrell says (Autobiography, ii. 495), numbers of 
them put the priests to shame in many ways. 
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declared lawful are only means which in themselves are 
good or “indifferent,” that is to say, neither good nor bad. 
Busenbaum, one of Liguori’s chief mentors, a divine whose 
works were said, in 1845, to have already gone through 
over two hundred editions, says that ‘‘ Cum finis est licitus, 
etiam media sunt licitta’’ (when the end is lawful, the means 
are also lawful)—a rather meaningless platitude if the — 
means are harmless. A modern writer says, by way of 
analogy, that if it is lawful to go on a railway journey, it 
is also lawful to take a ticket for the purpose. People do 
not need to be told this, and we must credit Busenbaum 
and his brother-theologians with some more serious mean- 
ing than is contained in this rather fatuous truism. Busen- 
baum does not say that all means are lawful; a prisoner, 
for instance, must not kill his gaoler in order to effect his 
escape. Laymann, another high authority, follows Busen- 
baum. Wagemann, a learned Professor of Morals, goes 
considerably further. He says plainly in his index, “ Finis 
determinat probitatem actus”? (the end determines the recti- 
tude of an action), which implies that the lawfulness of 
a means is derived, not merely from its intrinsic quality, 
but also in some measure from the fact that it is a means 
to a lawful end; but in the body of his work he reduces 
this rather startling proposition to more modest proportions. 
Fathers Voit, Liberatore, Gury and others use language 
and give illustrations which seem to support the Protestant 
case: Liberatore, for example, says that “‘from the obli- 
gation to attain an end arises the right to procure the means 
needful and useful for obtaining the same.” Lastly, the 
great Liguori himself says that certain actions (of a highly 
dubious character, by the way) are in themselves lawful, 
“because when the end is permissible the means are also 
permissible.” * We may surely infer from this that the 
good end confers some sort of sanctification on the means, 
apart from the inherent nature of the latter; otherwise 
the maxim is a sheer superfluity. Good or indifferent 
means, such as taking a railway ticket, need no justifica- 
tion: they justify themselves. On the whole, however, the 
authorities I have cited hardly seem to justify the conten- 
tion that the Society holds, as a recognized or official maxim, 
that a man may use evil means to accomplish a good end ; 

* Tales actus per se tis licent, quia cui licitus est finis, etiam licent media. 
This passage, embedded in the mire of Liguori’s horrible treatise De Usu Matri- 
monii?, has never, to the best of my belief, been quoted in this controversy 
before. Liguori also holds that a ‘‘ just cause ” (the good of the Church is such 
@ cause) forms a sufficient justification for various reprehensible actions. 
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but, however much the Jesuits may repudiate the prin. 
ciple, they have consistently acted upon it in practice 
whenever chance or intrigue has afforded them the oppor. 
tunity. 


A noteworthy feature in the history of the Society is. 


the fact that, apart from the dominant position which it 
has secured for itself in the Church, it has never achieved 
any permanent success. Goldwin Smith remarks that “ the 
Jesuit, bearing. with him the Encyclical and the Syllabus, 
his own work,” is always a hopeless failure; but his futile 
efforts have cost the world very dear. Such Jesuits as 
I have known do not appear to be the Machiavellian geniuses 
of Protestant imagination, but pleasant-spoken, zealous, 
fairly hardworking men who are trying to do good in the 
world according to their rather peculiar lights. They can 
be heroes, too, as we know; but their heroism—like that 
of the Jesuit, Father W. Doyle,* who died the other day, 
and who tried to carve the name of Jesus on his breast 
with a penknife, stood up to his neck in a pond through 
a cold winter’s night, flogged himself mercilessly with a 
discipline oi safety-razor blades—is often sadly misdirected. 
If they suffer at times from unjust accusations they have 
their Order and its principles largely to thank. Jesuitism 
is described in the dictionary as ‘the arts, principles, and 
practices of the Jesuits; cunning; deceit ; prevarication.” 
Now, this definition cannot be dismissed contemptuously as 
a mere expression of Protestant spite and bigotry, because 
the worst enemies of the Order have always been those of 
its own household: the nastiest things said about the 
Society are said by Roman Catholics. The word “‘ Jesuit- 
ism” denotes a psychological fact, a confirmed trait or 
idiosyncrasy, a habit of mind, a principle of life and conduct 
—just as “Puritanism” represents these things along 
different lines. Both words are now firmly rooted in the 
English language, and for good reason: they express the 
mature and permanent judgment of the world at large. 
The judgment, moreover, is a perfectly sound and correct 
one; and nobody need be afraid of giving expression to it. 

As to the future of the Order it would be unwise to 
speculate. Until it mends its mischief-making ways it 
will always have enemies, but the principal danger that 
threatens its existence is still, as in former days, internal 
rather than external. ‘Within the Church itself there 


* His biography has just been published by Messrs. Longmans. See The 
Literary Guide, July 1920. 
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is a strong and growing feeling that the interests of Catholi- 
cism may necessitate a second and final suppression of the 
Society. Cardinal Manning was wont to say, ‘The work 
of 1773 was the work of God; and there is another 1773 
coming.’”? * Manning was by no means an infallible seer ; 
but the wrath of outraged society, kindled by the continued 
turbulence of a Jesuit-controlled clerical organization, may 
some day bring about the fulfilment of the prophecy. This 
brief sketch of the Order and its principles is necessarily 
an imperfect one—the reader who desires to obtain a com- 
prehensive understanding of the subject should consult 
the monumental work of Dollinger and Reusch; but the 
foregoing notes, taken in conjunction with what I have 
written elsewhere, may possibly prove useful to distinguished 
persons, and others, who find themselves at issue with the 
Society of Jesus. 
H. E. M. 


* See Encyclopedia Britannica, art. ‘The Jesuits.” 
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A TRIBUTE TO MR. MASSEY* 


I HAVE been asked, and I regard it as a privilege, to add 
a few words to what Sir James Allen has so well said about 
Mr. Massey. I don’t know why I should have been s0 
called upon, unless it be that, as a member of the War 
Cabinet during the war, and subsequently in the Peace 
Delegation at Paris and as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, I was for several years brought into close touch 
with Mr. Massey. I know him, as a public man, very well, 
and I know him as the most stanch, the most sturdy, the 
most consistent of Imperial statesmen. I won’t do Mr. 
Massey so poor a compliment as to say that he never changes 
his mind. But he never changes his direction. On all 
fundamental questions of policy you will always know 
where to find him. And when you do find him, you have 
found a rock—a rock on which you can build, and against 
which the veering gusts of ephemeral opinion beat in vain, 

The direction of Mr. Massey’s statesmanship, steadily, 
persistently, for years, has been towards the closer unity 
of the Empire, or, as it is now the fashion to call it, the 
British Commonwealth. The name does not matter, as 
long as we are agreed about the thing. As to the best 


means of obtaining that object, Mr. Massey, like the rest 


of us, has probably had different ideas at different times. 
But he has never been in any but one mind about the object 
itself, the indissoluble association of the great British 
family of nations. And he has himself contributed power- 
fully to its attainment. 

Amid much that is saddening and perplexing in public 
affairs at the present time, amid many things which seem 
to be going wrong, there is one thing which seems to me 
to have gone eminently right. I refer to the recent Imperial 
Conference, or Cabinet as I should myself prefer to call it. 
In that meeting of the heads of the several States of the 
Empire, sitting together as equals in status, and collectively 


* Spoken at a farewell party to the New Zealand Prime Minister on 
August 23rd. 
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tendering advice to the King on matters of common interest, 
I see the germ of an Imperial Constitution. That the 
Empire must have a Constitution is certain. But a Con- 
stitution need not necessarily be a thing deliberately framed 
and embodied in a formal Act. It may grow of itself, as, 
in the case of the British League of Nations, I believe it is 
growing. We all owe a great debt of gratitude to the states- 
men who have lately met together in that Cabinet, or 
Conference. Our own Prime Minister never shows to 
greater advantage than as the Chairman of a meeting of 
Imperial statesmen. But among the men sitting with him 
none contributed more to the strength of the decisions 
arrived at than Mr. Massey, leaning, as he always would, 
to the side of anything that made for the consolidation — 
of the Imperial fabric. 

And in that he is, I believe, a true interpreter of the 
spirit of New Zealand. In no part of the British world 
does the fire of Imperial patriotism burn with a stronger 
or a steadier flame than in that distant Dominion. Not 
that New Zealand is any less independent in spirit, any 
less proud of her status of nationhood, than other members 
of the Imperial family. And Mr. Massey is a stout New 
Zealander. The interests of New Zealand have in him an 
indomitable champion. But he feels, and in this he is 
surely right, that there is no conflict between local and 
Imperial patriotism. They ought to be—I wish they 
always were—inseparable, and to complement and strengthen 
one another. 

And so, Mr. Massey, we thank you for the good work 
you have done during your stay here. We wish you God- 
speed in your return to your own country, and many years 
of health and strength and continued opportunities of 


— service to New Zealand and the Empire. We look forward, 


sooner or later, to seeing you amongst us again, bringing 
with you the same breeze of healthy and heartening good- 
fellowship from the Antipodes. When you do return, we 
hope you will find us in a less distracted condition, less 
beset with troubles and difficulties, political and economic, 
than we are just now. During your present visit we have 
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had nothing very cheering to offer you, except, indeed, the 
sunshine. For you will admit that the sun has shone upon 
you here as steadily as ever it could have done even in the 
genial climate of New Zealand. But however you find us, My 
whether in high good-humour with one another or snappish sont 
and quarrelsome among ourselves, whether spending our | the 
money like gentlemen or pinching and screwing in a paroxysm | No 
of “ anti-waste,” you at least will be sure of a hearty welcome | N° 
from men of all classes and all shades of opinion in the all 
old country. For the people of this island, whatever their be 
faults, are a sound-hearted people, and you, as a good 
friend and trusty counsellor, have won a permanent place | me 
in their affections. by 


MILNER 
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A HOLIDAY IN POLAND 


My friends came to see me off at Victoria Station with 
something of the demeanour of those who come to see 
the last of one who is setting out for a journey to the 
North Role or to the unexplored parts of Central Africa. 
Not only was I actually going on a holiday to Poland, of 
all places, a country said to be typhus-ridden and infested 
with Bolsheviks, and which was, moreover, supposed to 
be in the last throes of starvation, but I was also mad 
enough to take my young and not overstrong wife with 
me. I had always been regarded as being a little eccentric 
by my friends and relations, especially the latter, but this 
strange outbreak was apparently the last time that they 
would have the opportunity of criticizing my madness, 
and they felt that all they had to do was to await the 
telegram announcing my premature and probably painful 
death, together with that of the young and delicate wife 
I was dragging to destruction. At a cost of £11 each I 
_had booked two first-class tickets from Victoria to Stentsch, 
a town well named and which is the last town in Germany 
before one reaches the Polish frontier. We were to take the 
boat from Dover to Ostend, and there to join the Wagons- 
Lits Company’s luxurious coach, in which we were to sleep 
and live for two nights and a day. At length the whistle 
blew, the last farewells were made with almost funereal 
solemnity, and in due course we arrived at Dover, and a 
fast boat conveyed us in a little over three hours to Ostend. 
The boat landed us right alongside the train, and we soon 
found ourselves ensconced in the comfortable wagon-lit 
which was to run us through to Warsaw without a change. 
The picturesque Belgian scenery soon gave place to German 
fields, and after sleeping and passing for sixteen hours 
through a country in which all available arable space seems 
to have been laid out by machinery and utilized to the 
last blade of wheat or barley, we arrived at Stentsch, where 
our luggage was examined by the German Customs. We 
ourselves got through without any trouble, but the American 
wife of a German, who thought she was not being passed 
through sufficiently rapidly, began to give tongue in torrential 
if ungrammatical German. The Customs officials bore 
with it patiently for a couple of minutes and then curtly 
ordered her into a special room, where she had to submit 
to the indignity of being stripped and searched by a German 
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woman kept there for that purpose. “A soft answer 
turneth away wrath” is an axiom never more true than 
when one is dealing with foreign Customs or passport officials, 
At Stentsch we changed some English money into Polish 
marks and felt immediately and immensely rich. For one 


pound English money we received 6,000 Polish marks instead © 


of the twenty which should be the real state of exchange 
if world-conditions were stable. 

We arrived in Warsaw exactly two days after havin 
left London, and took up our quarters at the Hotel Bristol, 
the best in Warsaw. And here we began to experience 
that novel sensation of endless wealth in our English 
money. A week’s hotel bill for breakfast and a double 
bedroom and_ sitting-room only cost us in English 
money 26s. for the two of us. This was the most 
expensive part of our trip. Later on, at Zakopane, the 
same meals and accommodation only cost 12s. 7d. for the 
two of us. We had most of our meals out in restaurants, 
and here again we lived like lords on practically nothing, 


A three-course dinner with beer and coffee only cost us , 


2s. 4d. for the two, whilst a simple one-course meal of 
beefsteak, three vegetables, beer and coffee could be had 
for 74d. each. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
we lived in style. We drove everywhere in the useful and 
comfortable droskas which abound in Poland, and found 
that we could have about eighty-five good rides for one 
pound English. 

In Warsaw there are many sights to be seen and places 
of interest to be visited. There are places which are 
historic and others which are merely picturesque. We 
had arrived at a most interesting period in Poland’s glorious 
but chequered career, as the people were engaged in re- 
pairing the ruins and cleaning up the mess left by the 
Russian and German occupations. One of the saddest 
sights, and one that roused our wrath more than almost 
any other, was the disgraceful state in which the once 


beautiful and famous library of the Royal Palace had been 


left by the Russians. What once had been a very long 
corridor-shaped building, beautifully embellished with works 
of art, with sculptured frescoes and marble pillars, was 
left by the Russians a crumbling ruin enclosing a dunghill, 
for they had some years ago removed all the books to 
Petrograd, and during the war stabled the horses of a Cossack 


regiment there. The Poles have suffered untold losses by . 


the removal of their most beautiful works of art into Russia, 
and they would have lost everything if it had not been 
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15 by Bartolozzi, a couple by G. Cruikshank, a Hogarth, 
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for their ingenuity and patriotism. Many of the most 
valuable works were hidden in private houses, and others 
were preserved in the following ingenious way. Even the 
rapacious Czarist Government could not repeal the laws 
relating to private property, and so works of art in private 
houses were exempt from confiscation, and it was from the 
Royal Palace and public buildings that the artistic treasures 
of Poland were removed to Russia. Taking advantage of 
this, the wealthy and patriotic Woroniecki family (the title 


of patriotic is almost redundant, as all Poles are patriotic) - 


built a large private art gallery and smuggled into it, under 
the noses of the Russian officials, such public works of art 
as could be safely removed. To-day this gallery is owned 


by Prince Michel Woroniecki, who speaks English beautifully 


and takes an enthusiast’s delight in showing the treasures 
of his gallery to any who care to visit it. Those who do 
so will meet with an unexpected reward. The number of 
the paintings is small as compared with the National 
Galleries of Europe, but the quality of the work fills one 
with admiration and enthusiasm. It is no exaggeration 
to say that each work is a gem. The gorgeous colouring 
of Mateko, the king of historical painters, is to be seen 
side by side with the genius of Falat, whose portraits, 
hunting scenes and views of Cracow have hardly ever been 
surpassed. 

It is very flattering to our English pride to note what 
great admiration the Poles have always had for the work 
of British artists. Under the Russian dispensation the 
old market-place of Warsaw, called the Rynek, was allowed 
to sink to rack and ruin and to become the abode of thousands 
of ill-favoured Jews. Since the departure of the Russians 
the Poles have made great efforts to reclaim the magnificent 
palace-like houses in which once lived the pride and nobility 
of Poland. A Society has been formed for this purpose, 
and in the first of these fine old residences so restored has 
been placed an exhibition of old British engravings which 
leaves one filled with admiration for the high artistic sense 
and delicate taste of the Poles. There are over 350 en- 
gravings in all, dating back to the seventeenth century, 
each one in perfect condition, and yet they have all been 
lent by private owners living in one city only—Warsaw. 
As none but the rarest and perfectly preserved were ac- 
cepted, there must be thousands of old British prints in 
Warsaw alone. There are no less than 43 examples of 
the work of James and William Ward, one very fine Blake, 
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13 by Reynolds and 6 by James Watson. The moving 
spirit of the exhibition is Count Edward Krasinski, who 
has a fine palace near Warsaw. Not the least agreéable 
point about the exhibition in Warsaw is the delightful 
way in which the engravings have been arranged. Many 
an art gallery in Europe might well send its curator to 
pick up a few hints from this small but exquisite exhibition 
of British engravings. 

In one respect, familiar, if painful, to the experience of 
Londoners, Warsaw resembles London. During the long 


Russian administration of the country following on the 


Revolution of 1831, the Russians did their best to make 
Warsaw look like a Russian town. Many church spires 
were taken down and replaced by gilded domes and turrets, 
so typical of the oriental and barbaric world to which Russia 
belongs. The Poles, though Slavs like the Russians, were 
saved from the degenerate fate of the Russian peoples by 
having from the tenth century accepted Latin Christianity, 
and from that time on Poland has been in the vanguard of 
European civilization, guarding Europe against the ignorant 
and barbaric hordes of the East. During the last year or 
so the Poles have been busy removing the dingy coloured 
paint and dirt which made Warsaw so hideous. Amongst 
other things, they have removed a tower of victory which 
was set up by the Russians by the side of a gilt-domed 
building which the invaders had put up as a cathedral. 
This led to numerous anti-Polish propagandists sending 
photographs to the English Press avowing that the Poles 
were pulling down churches and removing crosses. As a 
~matter of fact, the cross has gone and all the gilt has been 
removed from the once glittering domes, but it was the 
Germans who did both the one and the other. It is to be 
hoped that these grotesque cupolas will gradually be re- 
moved and the original towers and spires put back in their 
proper place. To envisage the extraordinary appearance 
of these metamorphosed buildings one must try to imagine 
the golden domes and glittering minarets of a Turkish 
mosque superimposed on the roof of, say, St. Pancras 


Church. In a few years Polish taste and common sense | 


will have restored Poland to something approaching its 


appearance prior to the advent of her incapable and in- — 


artistic enemies. 

Warsaw is at present overcrowded as the result of the 
Bolshevik invasion of last year and of the presence of many 
and various “ Missions.”’ Most of the hotels are more than 
full, but life is rapidly becoming more normal, and it is to 
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be hoped that the need for these special Missions will ere 
long be removed. To meet the great demand for food and 
also to give work to the unemployed, the municipality of 
Warsaw two or three years ago embarked on an enterprise 
which has been wonderfully successful and has had great 
results. On the outskirts of the town were some old 
fortifications where the Russians had a huge drill-ground, 


several thousand acres in extent. This drill-ground was as 


hard and bare as a country road, and yet to-day, owing to 
the intense activities of those in charge of the enterprise, 
every foot of land is under cultivation and producing food 
on a tremendous scale. At present over a million cabbages 
a day are being sold, whilst this year the strawberries sold 
for over a million and a half marks. This great and suc- 
cessful undertaking is no exception in Poland. All over 
the country are to be seen factories and houses almost 
springing out of the ground, whilst new mines are being 
opened up, railways built and roads made. Practically all 
the mines and factories which had been destroyed by the 
Germans have resumed work and are turning out from 
60 to 90 per cent. of their pre-war production. 

One of the greatest needs of the country at the present: 
moment is machinery and “spare parts.” Practically 
every motor-car in the country is breaking down daily 
for the want of a few simple repairs. The Germans have 
practically closed their frontiers to Polish imports in 
order to try to further depreciate the exchange, whilst 
the adverse rate of the pound sterling prevents the Poles 
from buying from Great Britain. The present writer 
has had as many as three breakdowns in one day, and on 
one occasion only arrived at his destination through the 
good offices of a brand-new motor-bus, several of which 
the Polish educational authorities have provided for the 
transport of the children of mining villages to higher 
grade schools in towns which are often several miles off. 
Owing to this very up-to-date department of the Polish 
Government he was able to keep his appointment and 
incidentally to give his hostess the fright of her life, as, 
hearing his bus rumble up the drive, having a Govern- 
ment educational inscription painted on the sides, she 
quite thought that a special Mission of some sort or other— 
and there are many such, both Polish and Allied—had come 
to make a more or less expensive stay with her. 

Whether going down a coal-mine can be looked upon 
as a holiday task or no is an open question, but should 
the traveller have a predilection to deeds of darkness he 
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can very soon satisfy his hankerings after the lower world 
by making application at the nearest mine. The Poles 
are justifiably proud of their achievements in the coal. 
mining industry. The Germans very effectively destroyed 
the Polish coal-mines before retiring, and the recov 

which has taken place during the short time since their 
unregretted departure is nothing short of wonderful. One 
small mine which the writer visited employed 2,400 men 
before the war and produced 640,000 tons of coal annually, 
The Germans completely destroyed the mine and _ the 
machinery with dynamite, and yet in spite of that, since 
the Armistice this mine has not only been restored and 
the machinery partly replaced, but last year it produced 
350,000 tons, a figure all the more remarkable when it is 
remembered that the workmen only work eight hours a day 
as against the pre-war ten hours. No boys under the age 
of seventeen are allowed in the mines, and the men, besides 
being well paid, also have houses with gardens, food, electric 
light and clothing supplied. In spite of this very liberal 
treatment, discontent shows its ugly head from time to 


time. Electric light and cemented galleries underground 
make the mines very clean and visitable, whilst the destruc. . 


tion of the machinery has perforce brought it about that 
the Polish mines are equipped with the most up-to-date 
machinery procurable. 

As the weather was so warm we decided to spend the 
major part of our holiday at Zakopane. Zakopane is 
situated in Galicia, at the foot of the Tatra Mountains, 
which themselves form a spur of the mighty Carpathian 
range. These mountains are above the snow-line, but 
so steep that snow cannot lie onthem. In winter Zakopane 
is the Switzerland of Poland, and in summer it is full of the 
glories and beauties of mountain ranges and fertile valleys, 
of pine-clad hills and musical streams. There are various 
excursions both on foot and by motor-coach or carriage, 
and although the prices are as high as can possibly be 


extorted from ‘the visitors by the rapacity usual in a ~ 


busy summer resort, yet a whole day’s outing in a 
luxurious motor-coach to a beautiful lake up in the moun- 
tains called ‘‘ Morskie Oko” only cost us 4s. 6d. each. 
Nearly forty years ago the peasants of the village, now 
so prosperous and picturesquely clad, were miserably poor 
and all of them deeply in debt to the Jews, who by 
mortgages and so on were gradually obtaining possession 
of their small bits of land. When, therefore, the great 
valley in which Zakopane stands was put up for sale, there 
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was excitement and fear all over the country lest the Jews 
or the Austrians should obtain it, for it must be remembered 
that before the Partitions of Poland in the eighteenth 
century Galicia had for centuries formed a part of the 
once great republic. Great was the rejoicing therefore 
all over Poland when it became known that Count Zamoyski 
had decided to buy the whole estate and to make roads 
and build houses and schools and to help the peasants to 
pay off their debts. One of the ways of employing the 
peasants was to encourage the hand-made carpet industry, 
and at the present day there is a factory where hand-made 
carpets of the most gorgeous colours and attractive designs 
are made. These carpets are reversible and are extremely 
strong, and artistically suitable either as carpets or as 


hangings, for walls. Altogether, our stay in Zakopane 


made us feel that here was a place to which to bring jaded 
Europeans, a place made beautiful by nature and picturesque 
by the brilliant costumes of the mountaineers and peasant 
girls. When it is remembered that our stay there only 
cost 4s, a day each for a bed and sitting room and 
three good meals, with orchestral accompaniment for 
lunch and dinner, it must be conceded that Zakopane 
must in future be included in the list of possible holiday 
resorts by the intelligent and far-seeing Britisher. 
Reluctantly leaving Zakopane with a vivid recollection 
of its glorious waterfalls and of bathing in its rushing streams, 
we made our way to Cracow, from whence we could take 
the train direct to London. The journey to Cracow took 
six hours, but the fare was only eighteenpence each. In 
fact, the expense of travelling in Poland itself is almost 
a negligible quantity. The only real expense is the journey 
from London to the Polish frontier, which, as already 
mentioned, costs nearly £11 first class, including sleepers. 
It costs a visitor on an average from four to five 
shillings a day for board and lodging at the best 
hotels. So that on a generous estimate a ten-pound note 
would pay all the living expenses in Poland for a month. 
It follows therefore that, even by travelling first class with 
sleeping berths on the Wagons-Lits, a month’s holiday in 
Poland, including return fares from London and full board 
and hotel bills, should not cost more than £30, or about 
@ pound a day. This is beyond measure cheaper than 
the cheapest and nastiest of second-class conducted mass 
tours to such places as Switzerland, and should lead to a 
general exodus to Poland in the coming winter and summer. 


Winter and summer alike, such places as Zakopane afford 
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all the enjoyment and sport of any Swiss or other foreign 
resort. Tobogganing, ski-ing, skating in winter, excursions, 
walks and bathing in the summer and mountaineerin 
all the year round, afford ample amusement for the most 
strenuously inclined, whilst there are picturesque picnics 
and very high-class concerts and entertainments for the 
more sedate and languidly inclined. 

In case any should be deterred by the difficulties of 
the Polish language, our own experience may be of use. 
We found that all the educated Poles spoke French, and 
many of them English as well. German is understood 
by the mercantile classes and at most hotels. In addition 
to this, the Poles are so courteous to visitors, especially if 
from England, that a wire to the “‘ President’ of the town 
or village to be visited will ensure rooms being secured and 
visitors met on arrival. The Foreign Office in Warsaw 
gives any travellers the names of patriotic Poles who take 
a great delight in showing visitors the treasures of their 
ancient past and palpitating future. Every Pole is an 
enthusiast for his country. On one occasion a motor: 
coach in which I wished to make an excursion to a famous 


lake was full when I arrived. A Polish friend who was- 


with me explained to the conductor that I was an Englishman 
who was seeing the country and forming impressions of it. 
On the conductor explaining the situation to the passengers, 
a couple of men immediately offered us their seats, which 
were the best in the car. Unwilling as I was to deprive 
them of their ride, I was constrained to accept their kindness, 
as I had no other opportunity of going, and during the 
trip I felt a very humble and selfish being. I wondered 
as I went how many of our travelling public would give 
up their chance of a motor-ride in favour of a “‘ b——y 
foreigner.” To know the Poles is to love them. To visit 
Poland is to encounter much kindness and vivid and 
picturesque impressions. Poland is bound to play a great 
part in the politics of the future, situated as she is between 
aggressive Germany and her prospective but blood-stained 
victim—Russia. A Germanized Russia would be an un- 
thinkable horror for Europe. Poland is the sole obstacle, 
and should therefore be made as strong as possible. In 
order to realize what a great nation the Polish nation is, 
it is necessary to know the Poles and their country. The 
average Britisher knows next to nothing about foreign 
politics. He says they do not concern him. But here 
is a country which is not only concerned with his future 
safety from a Germanized Continent stretching from the 
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n | Baltic to the Japan Sea, but also a country which will be 
a perfect gold-mine for the British merchant when the 
ig exchange conditions are more staple, as they will be when 

the various outstanding questions of Upper Silesia, Vilna, 
og | ete., have been settled. Here then is an opportunity of 
he } having a very instructive, original and lucrative month’s 
holiday for a sum which would not keep one elsewhere 
of | for a fortnight. It can be done. I myself have done it. 


| Verb. sap. 
B. J. WitpEn-Hart 
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THE KINGFISHER 


Guorious with the hues of the tropics, a living gem of 
colour that seems strangely out of place beside our quiet 
English rivers and babbling streams, the kingfisher is well 
and aptly named, for it is indeed clad in royal robes, a very 
king of birds and a prince of fishers. There is no bird 
on the British list to compare with it for brilliance of 


colouring, but of its hues bird-books give us little idea, 


“The sexes are practically alike in plumage,” says one, 
“The top of the head, wings and malar stripe are dark 


greenish blue, mottled with lighter ; back and rump brilliant - 
cobalt blue; tail dark blue. The under parts, lores and 


ear coverts are chestnut; throat whitish; bill black, 
orange at the base; legs deep red.” * : 

But this dry description conveys as poor an impression 
of the live bird as does its remnant of skin and feathers 
which one sees set up in a museum. 

To know what a kingfisher is like one must go to running 
water, a stream that hurries beneath cool, overarching 
bushes, beneath which it gathers into deep limpid pools, 
wherein trout rise lazily after the passing flies and make 
circles that widen and pass away. Here with shrill whistle 
the kingfisher darts by, passing up the tunnel of overhang- 
ing trees like a flash of blue-green light. Vivid and dazzling, 
he is gone in an instant, and who could say exactly what 
his colour was? Blue from the sky, green from the bushes, 
light from the rippling water, are all reflected by those 
glittering feathers, which are surely painted with fairy 
pigments. At least, so I thought after passing days beside 


a kingfishers’ nest and watching the owners go to and — 


fro, dazzling atoms of life whose exact tints it was impos 
sible to decide. 

The nest was in a steep clay bank, about ten feet high, 
which faced north-east and only received the direct light 
of the sun in the very early morning. Above, the nest 
was shaded and protected by a small hazel-bush, while at 
the foot of the little cliff, which the water had somewhat 
undermined, the stream narrowed to a deep, strong rapid, 
so that access from below was none too easy. You could 
not get at the nest from above, for the bush was in the 
way, but in any case the top of the bank overhung so much 
that it was not safe to try to reach down to the entrance. 
* Bonhote’s Birds of Britain, p. 182. 
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In fact, the kingfishers had chosen the site with discretion. 
The nest consisted of a tunnel driven into the bank, but 
whether entirely, or only partially, excavated by the birds 
I cannot say. Many authorities tell us that the king- 
fisher likes to take over and improve an old mouse or rat 
hole. My opinion is that it generally does all the work 
itself. In this case there were two or three short shafts 
near the nest hole that looked like false starts, as if the 
birds had tried several places before finally deciding on 
the spot; but certainly their final choice was a good one, 
for, as already indicated, the site was well protected. 

Four years before a pair of kingfishers had nested here, 
and knowing it was a favourite place, I had asked some 
friends to keep an eye upon it, for I was anxious to get some 
photographs of kingfishers at the nest, so that it was with 
great delight that I received a post-card saying the birds 
were there. On arrival at the spot it was soon evident 
there was no mistake, for with a shrill whistle a kingfisher 
darted by; though it went like a flash, I caught a glimpse 
of a small fish in its beak, which told me its young ones were 
hatched, for otherwise it would not have been so busy 
carrying food. There were also signs of the kingfishers’ 
presence, for many twigs and roots jutted out from the 
clay cliff, and beneath several of these the red bank was 
splashed and streaked with white. Such twigs were evi- 
dently the favourite resting-places of the old birds, which, 
sitting there continually, had marked the bank with their 
droppings. The nest itself was a most inconspicuous little 
hole about two inches in diameter, some three feet from 
the top of the bank. Having once excavated a kingfisher’s 
nest (to get the young ones out for photography, after 
which they were put back), I knew that it would run about 
two and a half feet into the bank, ending in an oval chamber, 
which without any addition whatsoever constitutes the 
nest. That pleasing legend of the nest of ivory-white fish- 
bones has, it is true, an atom of foundation, for the sitting 
kingfisher accumulates around her the castings from her 
meals. Like many other birds, she throws up the indi- 
gestible portions of her food, which in the kingfisher’s case 
accumulate round her and are added to by the young 
ones. But that “ivory nest” is merely a pleasing myth, 
the real thing being an insanitary and filthy collection, 
the youngsters being reared in the dirtiest surroundings. 

To return to my preparations, the first step was to dig 
a ledge into the bank wide enough to accommodate the 
little hiding-tent, for one could not get near enough in any 
‘VOL. LXXVIII 
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other way. The shelf finished and the tent erected, | 
departed until the following morning, so that the birds 
might get accustomed to it. The next day, armed with 
cameras and other photographic gear, I scrambled 
cautiously into the “hide.” The shelf was but a narrow 
one, there was little room to move within the tent, and I 
felt more than nervous lest an involuntary movement 
might pitch the whole thing over into the stream that 
gurgled just beneath. The water looked deep and green, 
and the prospect of a sudden bath by no means pleasant! 
However, bracing my back against the clay wall and keeping 
my eyes to a hole in the canvas—specially torn for the 
purpose —I studied the pleasanter prospect upstream: 
the gravelled beach, the rippling shallows and the pool, 
wherein, beneath the shady trees, two trout were rising 
steadily at the dancing gnats. Though only 9.30 a.m. 
(Greenwich time) the day was already warm, the flies 
humming on the still air, in- which May-flies danced in 
hundreds. Now and again a fat “ green drake ’’ came float- 
ing down the current, but its course invariably ended in the 
swirl of a trout’s rise. Only one or two of these portly 
flies managed to flutter up from the water and wing their 
way to one of the overhanging boughs, whereon they took 
seat to wait for that final change, from which they would 
emerge as the perfect insect. 

Twenty minutes had thus passed when there was a shrill 
whistle that announced the kingfishers were at hand. One 
darted into the nest so quickly that I merely saw a blur of 
chestnut and green, but the other perched on a twig under 
a bush about twenty yards upstream. If I had not seen 
it alight I should never have noticed it, for with its chestnut 
breast towards one it was far from conspicuous, however 
the flipping movement with which it jerked its tail might 
have betrayed it, for it did this now and again as it eyed 
the protruding lens of my camera. It had a small fish in 
its beak, species doubtful, which it held longways and with 
the head outwards, evidently ready to be presented to the 
young. In the meantime the kingfisher which had gone 
into the nest came out again, having been only a few seconds 
inside, and dived straight into the water, flew out again, 
only to dip once more into the stream, diving altogether 
three times as it flew to the branch where its mate was 
seated. The latter immediately flew up with its supplies, 
which it did not take long to deliver, emerging from the 
hole and dropping, like the other, into the brook just in front 
of the tent. It splashed into the water repeatedly as it 
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flew to join the first, the performance being very like the 
“ducks and drakes”’ made by a flat stone that is flipped 
across a pond. The kingfishers seemed to actually bounce 
off the water, splashing far and wide as they did so. It 
was evidently to clean their feathers, which they preened 
industriously for several minutes as they sat side by side 
on their favourite twig, while, hidden in my tent, I watched 
them closely. So far as could be seen, they were as “ alike 
as two peas,”’ and which was “he” and which was “ she ” 
it was impossible to decide. Like so many other birds which 
nest in dark places, where inconspicuous plumage is not 
needed, the female kingfisher is as gaily clad as her mate, and 
as they sat beneath the bush, both with their dazzling backs 
towards me, it was impossible to tell one from the other. 
They shook their gleaming feathers, from which the drops 
fell like diamonds, passed their beaks through tail and wing 
feathers, and then darted off into the sunshine, their 
whistles dying away as they went off downstream in search 
of more small fish. 

Not only in their plumage do they carry the hall-mark 
of a species that nests in dark holes, but also in their colour- 
less eggs. These, five or six in number, are a beautiful semi- 
transparent white. It is only birds who place their treasures 
safely out of sight, or sit on them from the moment the 
first one is laid, that can afford to despise coloration. 
But these kingfishers’ white eggs had some little while 
before achieved the object with which they were laid, the 
young being at least a week old, and one could picture 
them lying at the end of their dark tunnel, bloated, ugly 
little atoms, amidst the filth and refuse that constitutes 
the nest and in an atmosphere of stench and fugginess 
of which only a whiff at the mouth of the hole could give 
one any idea. Yet, however unattractive the young ones 
might be according to our ideas, no doubt to their parents 
they were all that it is possible for young birds to be. At 
any rate, the old kingfishers could not have been more 
attentive. Despite my tent, despite the staring eye of 
the camera, one of them was back in less than fifteen minutes 
and the other a few moments later, They each brought 
a small fish, carried head outwards and with the tail down 
the throat, exactly the opposite to the way they would 
have held them if they had meant to swallow them them- 
selves. They both washed on leaving the nest, plunging 
into the stream most vigorously, and appearing very 
anxious to get rid of any filth that might be soiling their 
feathers; in fact, their behaviour gave one a good idea 
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of the unsanitary state of the nest. During all the time 
I watched them the old birds never removed any excrement, 
but as they got stronger the young ones did void some of 
it from the mouth of the hole, so that the entrance eventu- 
ally became splashed with whitewash. But what must 
have been the state of the passage and nest? Yet from 
such surroundings and from such a beginning arises one of 
the most exquisite of birds! 

Never once did those parents omit to wash after 
visiting their family ; into the stream they splashed, not 
once or twice but often half a dozen times, and would 


then fly up to one of their perches to preen and dry’ 
their plumage. Thus they managed to keep themselves . 


not only clean but glossy, their metallic blues glittering 
more than ever. 

The pair were evidently a devoted couple, for they 
nearly always came and went together; one heard a 
distant whistle, then a nearer call, and a rush of wings 
would proclaim that they had passed overhead; when, 
peeping out through one of the tears, you saw them 
perched somewhere near. If the second bird was not 
visible you could be sure that it was not far off. Probably 
it would dart up to the nest with a startling whirr of 
wings, betraying that it had been seated near the tent 
all the time. One kingfisher took to sitting on a moss- 


grown stone that jutted up out of the rapid that swirled 


by the foot of the “hide.” Here, within an arm’s-length, 


one could study every detail, from its tiny red feet, that. 
looked as if clad in scarlet stockings, to the mottling of 


its head and the sturdy thickness of its long bill. : 

On an average the young were fed every twenty 
minutes, but sometimes, especially in the middle of the 
day, when the sun was at its hottest, the intervals were 
much longer. The longest wait was an hour and eighteen 
minutes, namely from 12.5 to 1.23; but however dilatory 
the old birds might be, the time never hung heavily, for 
there was so much to watch up and down the stream. 
Blackbirds and thrushes came to bathe in the shallows, 


a moorhen was piloting her newly hatched family, with ~ 


much fussy scolding, about the pool beneath the trees, 
and several dainty grey wagtails were busy hunting in- 
sects on the gravel stretch by the shallows. There were 
four altogether, and they kept running about, backwards 
and forwards, in and out of the stream, looking the most 
dainty sprites in their lovely grey plumage with lemon- 
yellow “waistcoat.” One, evidently the only cock, was 
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set off by a black mark round his throat like a high 
stock, which much enhanced his smart appearance. Pre- 
sently one of the hens left the water and went out on to 
the sandy bank to sun herself. She fluffed out her feathers, 
and lay down to absorb and enjoy the warmth. The cock 
now left the stream, and after him came another hen. 
He went towards the first, stopping when about a foot 
away, and displayed his feathers before her. He raised 
his head in the air, pointing his beak skywards, so that 
the full extent of his black cravat could be seen and 
admired; he spread his tail fan-wise, drooped his wings, 
and fluffed out his beautiful yellow front. Posed thus, 
he stood for a second or two before the hen that was sun- ~ 
ning herself, but the dame behind evidently did not 
approve of his proceedings; she uttered a low note, at 
the sound of which he turned round, and seeing her 
behind him, dropped his attitude, beginning to hunt for 
insects in a hurried and abashed manner. It looked 
exactly as if his mate had caught him in the act of 
flirting with another hen and had reproved him for it. 
The three hens remained sunning themselves for a few 
moments, then all ran back to the stream. I have never 
seen creatures that appeared more completely alive. They 
were palpitating with life; never for an instant did they 
cease the up-and-down movement of their tails, and their 
tiny feet twinkled tirelessly in and out of the shallows 
as they ran over the stream-side stones and back again 
into the brook. They were indeed visions of dainty 
grace and beauty, and when at last the party flew away 
down the stream, the scene seemed quite dull without 
them. 

As a rule the kingfishers did not give me such a long 


‘wait as that mentioned above, but came with considerable 


regularity at twenty to twenty-five minute intervals. 
Their procedure was generally the same: the first flew 
straight to the nest and had vanished into the hole 
before one was aware it was coming; the other perched 
somewhere near and went in after its mate had emerged. 
Sometimes the first, having had the usual wash, waited 


‘for number two, and then they flew away together; on 


other occasions, having splashed in the stream, it went 
on and the second followed when its business was done. 
Once or twice, however, their routine was upset; for 
instance, after being away for three-quarters of an hour 
one of the old birds returned with a small fish. She (this 
is merely a courtesy title, it may have been “ he”) 
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alighted on the boulder close to my “hide”’ so that I hag | to 
a good view of her. The fish, which was about two } I: 
inches long and which she held in the usual manner, may | int 
have been a minnow, but it was impossible to identify } tir 
it for certain. After glancing at the tent, she flew up | ra 
and popped into the hole, but I did not hear the usual } th 
buzz of welcome from the young. As a rule they received ] of 
the old birds with a subdued chirruping, buzzing sound, J to 
In a few moments she was out again, though not quite | re 
so quickly as usual, bringing with her, to my surprise, the | 0? 
fish, only now she held it head first, not tail first. She | wi 
flew to the perch under the hazel-bush, omitting the } th 
customary washing, and after sitting there for several ] 80 
minutes, as if at a loss what to do, began to beat the 
fish on the branch. As it appeared to be quite dead 
already, this seemed a superfluous performance; how- 
ever, she gave it several good thumps, first on one side 
of the stick and then on the other, and finally swallowed it. 

On this occasion she had come alone—at least, I ‘did 
not see or hear her mate, nor did she whistle, and when 
together they kept up a considerable amount of whistling 
* conversation.”” It was a mystery to me how they con- 
trived not only to utter little subdued calls but loud 
shrill ones while carrying fish, yet, however full their beaks 
might be, they could still whistle loudly. 

Ten minutes after the minnow had been refused, one 
of the parents took another fish into the nest, which was 
taken in the normal way. Only in one other instance 
did the young refuse their food, and again the old bird 
omitted its bath, flew to the favourite perch, “ killed” 
the fish thoroughly, and ate it himself, after which it 
bathed even more vigorously than usual. I wondér how 
often each kingfisher washed in the course of the day, 
If their day wasfafsixteen-hour one—that is to say, if they _ 
began at five in the morning and went on until ning in 
the evening, feeding the young at half-hour intervals 
—they would each have occasion to bathe thirty-two 
times. However, I made the visits more frequent 
than this; they were not more than twenty minutes 
apart, but an interval of greater length was interposed 
now and again, especially about midday or in the early 
afternoon, so that the above calculation cannot be very 
far out. As time went on the necessity for the old birds’ 
ablutions became more and more apparent; the blue- 
bottle flies hummed suggestively in front of the entrance 
to the nest, and when climbing along the face of the bank 
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to try and affix a more convenient perch for the parents 
I received such a whiff from the hole that I nearly fell 
into the brook, the stench was so strong! However, the 
time was fast approaching when from dirt and filth five 
radiant feathered gems would emerge, differing little from 
the old birds and clad from the first in all the beauties 
of the adult uniform. The actual exit I was not destined 
to see, for I had to leave home for a week, and on my 
return they had gone, but as I was pulling down the “ hide” 
one of the party flashed by, so I knew that all was well 
with the family, and that the young were now practising 
their profession of fishers for minnows, sticklebacks and 
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TEN YEARS OF NATIONAL FINANCE 


In 1914 England was a wealthy country. But despite 


our wealth, what would have happened if, on May 4, 1914, . 


when Mr. Lloyd George introduced his Budget, he had 
stated that he intended to. budget for the entire redemption, 
in one year, of the National Debt of this country, which 
was then 651 million pounds, dead-weight debt? After 
the House had partly recovered from this stunning announce- 
ment, the Chancellor would have been gently led away by 
his colleagues on the front bench to his private room. A 
mental specialist would have been quickly in attendance, 
and later the country would have been informed that the 
Chancellor’s health had given way and that he had to 
retire for complete seclusion and rest. 

In 1921 England is a very poor country, in a state of 
financial exhaustion, overloaded with taxation and with 
an enormous National Debt. But, despite our poverty, 
Mr. Chamberlain stated in the House on April 25th that in 
the financial year just ended he had raised a revenue of 
1,426 million pounds. (Cheers.) This revenue is more than 
twice as much as our dead-weight National Debt in 1914. 
The Chancellor seemed disposed to pat himself on the 
back with regard to this achievement. He gave no shock 
to Members, not even a mild surprise. 

The above contrast between 1914 and 1921 is fairly 
_ illustrative of the orgy of spending that, since the war, 


has set in. Not only by the Government, but also by all - 


the local spending authorities. Much of this spending is 
unnecessary, and it is also harmful, even if the country 
could afford such spending. For instance, the cost of 
Dr. Addison’s health fads, of Mr. Fisher’s educational fads, 
the doles that are debasing the working classes from workers 
into wastrels, the extravagant bonuses given to members 
of the Civil Service, etc., are a few instances of unnecessary 
and harmful spending of money that the country cannot 
afford. 

The Government and Members of Parliament, with 
but few worthy exceptions, seem to be in a state of financial 
dope. They seem unable to realize what is the financial 
condition of England. The danger is most urgent. It is 
as urgent as was the danger from the menace by Germany 
before the war, when also the Government was as blind 
to that danger as it is now blind to the danger of financial 
ruin for England. 
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Let me show some of the main items of national finance 
during the last ten years. This period covers pre-war 

ace years, the war years, and post-war peace years. 
By this showing it may be possible to arouse a few of our 
spending authorities from their state of financial dope. 

Look at Table No. 1. This shows the Exchequer 
revenue and expenditure and the dead-weight National 
Debt for the ten years ended March 31, 1912-21. The 
revenue does not include money raised by the issue of 
war loans, etc. That money went to make good the 
enormous excess of expenditure over revenue during the 
war years. In ten years the revenue has risen from 185 
to 1,426 million pounds. Our revenue for 1921 was more 
than twice as much as our dead-weight National Debt for 
the year 1912. 
- The dead-weight National Debt has risen in ten years 
from 675 to 7,573 million pounds. The latter amount is 
more than eleven times as much as the debt in 1912. We 
have some ‘‘ Estimated Assets,’? which include hundreds 
of millions lent to Russia. These assets are of such doubtful 


TaBLE No. 1. Unitrep Kincpom 


Showing the Exchequer Revenue and Expenditure and the dead-weight 
National Debt during the ten years ended March 31, 1912-21. 


| Exchequer Revenue and Expenditure, stated ; 


in Million £. | Dead-weight 
Year ended March 81st. National Debt, 
| stated in Million 
Revenue. Expenditure. | 
Million &. Million &. Million &. 
1912, non-war 185 179 75 
1913, non-war tis 189 189 661 
1914, non-war os 198 | 197 | 651 
1915, war 227 560 | 1,109 
1916, war. 337 1,559 2,141 
1917, war me cic 573 2,198 | 4,011 
1918, war. ee 707 2,696 5,872 
1919, war. ‘ot 889 2,579 | 7,435 
1920, non-war 1,840 1,666 7,832 
1921, non-war e/ 1,426 | 1,195 | 7,573 


Norr.—The 1,195 million pounds expenditure for 1921 does not include 
additional expenditure of 231 million pounds (surplus of Revenue over 
Expenditure) on Debt Redemption. If the 231 million pounds be included, 
then the expenditure for 1921 is 1,426 million pounds, in place of the above 
1,195 million pounds. 

The dead-weight Debt is less than the ‘Aggregate Gross Liabilities of the 
State’? Debt. 
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TaBLE No. 2. Unittep KInGpoM 


Showing the Exchequer Revenue and Expenditure and the dead-weight Nationa] 
Debt per head of the population of the United Kingdom during the 
ten years ended March 31, 1912-21. . 


Per Head of Population. 
Year ended March 31st. 

(a) (b) (ce) (d) 

£ £ £ 

1912, non-war os 4-1 4-0 15 
1913, non-war ate 4-1 4-1 16 
1914, non-war 4°3 4°3 14 
1915, war se a6 4-9 12-1 24 
1916, war | 49 
1917, war 13°3 51-0 93 
1918, war 16-7 63-7 139 
1919, war 21-2 61-4 177 
1920, non-war 29-0 169 
1921, non-war ake 30°5 25°5 162 


Note.—See note to Table No. 1. If the additional expenditure of 231 
million pounds be included for 1921, the expenditure per head of population is 
£30-5, in place of the above £25-5. 


quality that they seem commonly to be regarded as dead : 
assets. 

Table No. 2 converts the facts in Table No. 1 into 

results per head of the population of the United Kingdom. 
See also Graphs Nos. 1 and 2. This population test is 
useful, as it may help to throw light upon our dangerous 
financial condition more vividly than statements in terms 
of thousands of millions of pounds. For here we come 
down to simple pounds per head of population. 

In Table No. 2 we see that the revenue has constantly 
risen throughout the decade, from over £4 per head to over 
£30 per head. The revenue raised per head was much 
higher in 1921 than it was during any of the war years. 
Expenditure per head rose from £4 in 1912 to over £25 
in 1921. Or to over £30 in 1921, if the item mentioned 
in the note to Table No. 2 be included. Our expenditure 
in 1921 was as much as our expenditure during the earlier 
part of the war. The National Debt per head has risen 
from £15 to £162 in 1921. These population results are, 
of course, the average for every man, woman and child. 
The average result for each taxpayer is approximately at 
least five times as much as the average result per head of 
population. For instance, the average amount of National 
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GrapH No, 1 


This shows the Exchequer Revenue and Expenditure per head of the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom during the ten years ended March 31, 
1912-21. See Table No. 2. 
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Notr.—During the first three years the Revenue and the Expenditure 
per head of population were almost identical. Thus in this graph only one 
curve is shown for these first three years. 

If the 231 million pounds additional expenditure in 1921 (see the note to 
Table No. 1) are included as expenditure, then the expenditure per head in 
1921 becomes £30-5 in place of the £25-5 shown in this graph. 

EXAMPLE.—Revenue per head rose from £4-1 to £30-5. 
Expenditure per head rose from £4:0 to £25-5. 
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GrapPH No. 2 


This shows the dead-weight National Debt per head of the population of the - 


United Kingdom during the ten years ended March 31, 1912-21, 
See Table No. 2. 
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ExAaMPLE.—The dead-weight National Debt was £15 per head of papel 
in 1912, and it was £162 per head in 1921. 
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TABLE No. 3. Unirep KiIncpom 


Showing the Exchequer Revenue during the ten years ended March 3], 1912-21, 
distinguishing Revenue from Taxation, from Non-taxation, and from 
Income Tax. 


Exchequer Revenue, stated in Million £, from | 


Year ended March 31st. | Revenue from 
(a) (b) (ec) 
Million £. | Million £. Million £. Million £. 
1912, non-war ae 155 | 30 185 45 
1913, non-war as 155 | 34 | 189 45 
1914, non-war ea 163 35 | 198 47 
1915, war. 38 227 69 
1916, war... 290 | 47 | 337 128 
1917, war wwe 514 59 573 205 
1918, war... es 613 94 707 240 
1919, war... ae 784 | 105 | 889 291 
1920, non-war a 999 341 | 1,340 359 


Nore.—The revenue from Income Tax in column (e) is a part of the revenue 
in column (6). The revenue in column (e) represents Property and Income 
Tax, including Super Tax. 


Debt per taxpayer is £810 in 1921, in place of the £162 
shown in Table No. 2. 
Table No. 3 splits up the Exchequer revenue into 


revenue from taxation and from non-taxation. It also 


shows the revenue from income tax, which is of course 
a part of the revenue from taxation. 

Revenue from taxation rose from 155 millions to 1,030 

millions in 1921. Not far short of a sevenfold growth. 
The large increase in revenue from non-taxation at the end 
of Table No. 3 is mainly due to sale of war stores. Revenue 
from income tax rose from 45 million pounds to 394 million 
pounds in 1921. Nearly a ninefold growth. 
_ Revenue from taxation includes revenue from Customs, 
Excise, Estate Duties, Stamps on Deeds, etc., Property 
and Income Tax, including Super Tax, Excess Profit Duty, 
etc. This revenue from taxation does not include other 
items that virtually amount to taxation, although these 
items are not classed as taxation, such as the increased 
charges on the postal service, the telegraph service, the 
telephone service.. Thus, the increase in revenue from 
taxation shown in Table No. 3 is an understatement of 
the real facts. 
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The results per head of population are given in Table 
No. 4. See also Graph No. 3. Revenue from taxation 
rose from over £3 in 1912 to £22 in 1921. Revenue from 
income tax rose from £1 per head in 1912 to over £8 per 
head in 1921. More than an eightfold growth. 

The enormous cost of our huge National Debt is 
shown in Table No. 5, which splits up the Exchequer 
expenditure into three main groups. National Debt 
services do not include redemption of debt. This item of 
expenditure relates to interest on the debt; it does not 
include interest on our great debt to the United States, 
_ which we have not yet begun to pay. This cost rose from 

24 millions in 1912 to 350 millions in 1921. Note that 
in the year 1914 (see Table No. 1) the total Exchequer 
expenditure on all accounts was under 200 million pounds. 
The words ‘“‘ Fighting Services” in Table No. 5 mean 
the Navy, the Army, the Air Force, Munitions. Expenditure 
on this item rose from 71 millions in 1912 to 230 millions 
in 1921. The maximum cost was in the year ended March 31, 
1918, namely, 2,403 million pounds. The item “ All 
Other Services, including Civil Services,” rose from 84 
millions in 1912 to 615 millions in 1921. The large growth 
in late years is mainly due to a great expenditure of hundreds 


TABLE No, 4. Unirep Kincpom 


Showing the Exchequer Revenue per head of population during the ten years 
ended March 31, 1912-21, distinguishing Revenue from Taxation, 
from Non-taxation, and from Income Tax. 


Per Head of Population. 


Year ended March 31st. | Exchequer Revenue from 
| Revenue fros 
ax. 
‘Taxation. | Non-taxation. 
(a) (b) (c) a) 
£ & £ & 
1912, non-war ee 3°4 0:7 4-1 1:0 
1913, non-war a's 3°4 0:7 4-1 1-0 
1914, non-war oe 3°5 0:8 4°3 1:0 
1915, war 4-1 0:8 4-9 » 15 
1916, war... 6-6 1-1 7-7 2°9 
1917, war 11-9 1:4 13-3 4°8 
1918, war 14-5 2-2 16-7 5°7 
1919, war... 18-7 2°5 21-2 6-9 
1920, non-war ae 21°6 7:4 29-0 7:8 
1921, non-war oe 22:0 | 8-5 30°5 8-4 
Nore,—See the note to Table No. 3, 


This 
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GRAPH No. 3 


ended March 31, 1912-21. See Table No. 4. 


This shows the Exchequer Revenue from Taxation and from Income Tax 
per head of the population of the United Kingdom during the ten years 
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EXxAMPLE.—The Revenue from Taxation per head of population rose from 
£3-4 to £22-0. The revenue from income tax rose from £1-0 to £8:4 per head. 
This is, of course, a part of the above Revenue from Taxation. 
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of millions yearly upon what are ealled ‘“ Unclassified 
Civil Services,’ such as the Ministry of Pensions, Minist 
of Labour, Bread Subsidy, Railway Agreements, Coal 
Mines Deficiency, and a host of other costly civil services 
which have sprung up like poisonous fungus and which are 
largely aiding to ruin England. 

The population results for items of expenditure are 
shown in Table No. 6. National Debt Services cost 10s, 
per head in 1912. In 1921 they cost £7 10s. per head. 


Taste No. 5. Unitep KINGDOM 


Showing the Exchequer Expenditure during the ten years ended March 31, 
1912-21, distinguishing Expenditure on National Debt Services, on 
Fighting Services, and on All Other Services, including Civil Services. 


Exchequer Expenditure, stated in Million £, on 


Year ended March 3ist. | Other ser- | ‘Total 
Million £. Million &. Million £. | Million £, 
1912, non-war 24 84 179 
1913, non-war ae 24 72 93 189 
1914, non-war 24 96 197 
war 4. sta 23 437 100 | 560 
1916, war ose ite 60 1,400 99 1,559 
1917, war eis oF 127 1,974 97 2,198 
1918, war mae oat 190 2,403 103 2,696 
1919, war 270 2,198 2,579 
1920, non-war ae 332 691 643 1,666 
1921, non-war me 350 | *230 | *615 1,195 


Nore.—Expenditure on National Debt Services does not include Debt 
Redemption. The words ‘ Fighting Services’? mean the Navy, the Army, 
the Air Force, Munitions. See the note to Table No. 1 relating to an addi- 
tional expenditure of 231 million pounds in 1921 upon Debt Redemption. 


The cost of Fighting Services was-£1 12s. in 1912, and it. 


was £4 18s. per head in 1921—more than three times as 
much in 1921 as in 1912. The item ‘* All Other Services, 
including the Civil Services,” rose from under £2 per head 
in 1912 to over £13 per head in 1921. Note that in 1912 
the total Exchequer expenditure on every item of expendi- 
ture combined was £4 per head of population. In 1921 we 
spent £4 18s. per head on the Fighting Services alone. 
See Table No. 6. 


* These two amounts are estimates, as all the details for expenditure in 
1921 are not yet published. 
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I may mention, in connection with Table No. 5, that 
the highest rate of daily expenditure during the war was 
in 1918, when we spent nearly 74 million pounds daily. 
: this amount over 64 million pounds daily were spent 

“ Fighting Services.” 

” The main facts of national finance for the ten years — 
ended 31 March, 1921, have now been shown. These facts. 
cannot be regarded otherwise than as most alarming. The 
strain of them is beyond England’s endurance. Moreover, 
the outlook for the future does not help us to regard national 
finance in a more hopeful light. Take, for instance, Sir 
R. Horne’s Budget, introduced by Mr. Chamberlain on 
April 25th, relating to the year ending March 31, 1922. 
The Chancellor budgets for a revenue of 1,216 ‘million 
pounds. This is equal to nearly twice as much as our 
dead-weight National Debt in the year before the war. This 
revenue means somewhat less than 3} million pounds 
daily. Budgets of this magnitude, which are in fact 
heavy war budgets after the war is ended, are likely to 
continue indefinitely for the future. That is, from a Chan- 
-cellor’s point of view, who, like his colleagues, is in a state 
of financial dope. But these war budgets in peace times 
will not much longer continue, simply because it will soon 
be found that these huge revenues cannot be raised. That 


TABLE No. 6. UnitEepD 


Showing the Exchequer Expenditure per head of population during the ten 
years ended 31 March, 1912-21, distinguishing Expenditure on 
National Debt Services, on Fighting Services, and on All Other Services, 
‘including Civil Services. 


Exchequer Expenditure, per Head of Population, on 


Year ended March 3ist. { i cis | All Other Ser- | Total 
| “Services. | Services. | {Reluding Expenditure, 
(a) | (b) (c) | (a) | (e) 
£ £ £ £ 
1912, non-war 0-5 1:6 | 1-9 4-0 
1918, non-war 0-5 1-6 2-0 4-1 
1914, non-war 1-7 2-1 4°3 
1915, war 0:5 9-5 2-1 12-1 
1916, war 1-4 32-0 2°3 35-7 
1917, war 2-9 45-8 2-3 61:0 
1918, war 4°5 56-8 2-4 63-7 
1919, war... oo | 6-4 52-3 2-7 61-4 
1920, non-war oe | 7-2 15-0 13-9 36-1 
1921, non-war | 7-5 | 4-9 13-1 25-5 


| | | 
Nore.—See the notes to Tables No. 5 and No, 2. 
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happening will probably be the first unmistakable sign, 
to be recognized even by a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that the ruin of England is getting near. The mainstay 
of the revenue is the revenue from taxation. The bulk 
of the revenue from taxation comes from the business and 
professional class, perhaps the most valuable section of 
the population. But this class is being exhausted by 
taxation. It is now considerably paying taxation out of 
capital or savings. In this connection it is necessary to 
refer to a serious mistake made by Commander Hilton 
Young, Financial Secretary to the Treasury, on April 26th, 
when speaking in the House in reply to Mr. Pretyman, 
Mr. Pretyman said “this year again people would be 
paying income tax out of capital.” Thereupon Con- 
mander Hilton Young said it was absurd to state that 
income tax could not be paid out of income, because “ it 
was proposed to raise 410 millions by income tax, but the 
actual income in assessment was 2,350 millions.” This 
reply seemed to satisfy the House, and no one pointed out 
the mistake made by the Commander. Let me try to 
explain this mistake. The bulk of the income tax comes 
from the business and professional class, who are assessed 
as regards earned income upon the three years’ average 
plan. This means that income tax being paid in the year 
1921 relates to the average earned income during the 
years 1917, 1918, 1919. The Financial Secretary’s assess- 
ment figure of 2,350 millions of income relates mainly to 
the three years just named. His mistake was to assume 
that the income being earned during 1917-19 is still 
being earned in the year 1921, when the tax has to be paid. 
In a large proportion of cases the income in 1921 is much 
less than the income of 1917-19. In many cases, owing 
to the fall in income or to the ceasing of earned income, 
the tax in 1921 actually has to be paid out of capital, as 
Mr. Pretyman stated. Let me mention an actual instance 
known to me. A taxpayer has to pay £300 of income tax 
in 1921. This relates mainly to earned income during 
1917-19. In 1921, owing to various causes, the total 
income of this man will not exceed £300, as his earned 
income is almost nil. He has to draw on savings -to pay 
his way in 192], and in addition he has to take £300 from 
saved earnings in order to pay income tax in 1921. There 
are many instances similar to the one now quoted. Some 
months ago Mr. Chamberlain informed us that the highest 
rate of income tax was for very rich men, who had to pay 
16s. in the pound. Mr. Chamberlain was mistaken. Many 
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people with small incomes, whose earned income has slumped 
or vanished, are now paying 20s. in the pound or more 
as income tax. The case above quoted is only one instance 
of a poor man having to pay’away the whole of his income 
in 1921 as income tax. 

I have dealt with the above mistakes made by leading 
politicians, not because I want to dwell upon the cruelty 
or the injustice of a poor man having to pay 20s. or more 
inthe pound of income as income tax, but because facts of 
this sort all go to support the opinion, and to enforce the 
warning, that these enormous war-revenue budgets in 
peace years will not continue to be collected. They may 
continue to be arranged for in a Chancellor's Budget, but 
the money cannot be forthcoming for much longer. 

When the war with Germany ended, there were two 
things that might have saved England. One thing is 
Production, Production, Production, so as to make good 
the awful waste of national wealth during the war. The 
other thing is Economy in all directions, beginning with 
the Government. But in place of Production and Economy 
we have had the so-called working classes constantly on 
strike and slacking when they do work. They have been 
encouraged by the Government policy of doles to be 
wastrels, and now many of them prefer to scrape along 
on the Government dole rather than to work. In place 
of Economy we have had wholly reckless expenditure by 
the Government, naturally enough copied by the local 
spending authorities. The business and professional class 
has had to ‘‘ economize,” a euphemistic word for near 
penury, and to work hard to keep things going. They 
see their tax money used to give huge bonuses to highly 
paid Civil Servants, and they read that 75 per cent. of 
these bonuses is to count as pension for the Civil Servant. 

The most valuable section of citizens is being wiped 
out. When they are done for, away goes the “ Revenue 
from Taxation”? shown in Table No. 3. What will then 
happen ? Will the politicians eat up the bureaucrats, or 
will the bureaucrats swallow the politicians? Or will the 
dole-takers come along and demolish both the politicians 
and the bureaucrats? The relatively Good-for-Something 
Class will be non-existent, having been eaten up by: the 
various groups of the relatively Good-for-Nothing Classes, 
namely, the Politicians, the Bureaucrats, the Dole-takers. 
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SELF-DETERMINATION: IN THREE 
EPISODES 


IT: 1915 


Ir was the night of full moon, the soft warm whispering 


night of tropical Africa. Through the rustling fronds of 
the palm-trees the moonlight flickered in shimmering bars 
of grey and white, with here and there deep patches of 
shade as palm gave way to plantain grove, and the latter 
finally ended in the darkness of the primeval forest. 
Among the palm groves lay the scattered clusters of huts 
which formed the village of Sanchu. It was a typical 
African hamlet, each compound separate from its neigh- 
bour, with grain bins, wood storé, women’s huts and 
head-man’s dwelling, forming complete individual entities, 
enclosed in most cases by hedges of flowering shrubs and 
shaded by trees of plantain and banana. The village 


lay *twixt forest and mountain. Behind rose a mighty. 


range of hills, a natural barrier between the people of the 
plains and the pagan tribes inhabiting the plateau in which 
the mountains culminated. Below stretched the village 
farms, carved from the forest which enclosed them, and 
which now towered dark and gloomy in the moonlight. 
For generations the people of Sanchu had lived, so to 
speak, with a foot in both camps, for they farmed and 
lived in the rich plainlands and prospered exceedingly in 
consequence, while at any hint of danger from envious 
or more powerful neighbours they took to the hills, where 
they found security and a hearty welcome from the 
various subsidiary villages which dotted the mountain 
sides. For years they had lived in comparative peace, 
for the exactions of the German District Commissioner 
and the occasional visits of his soldiery, who usually left 
rapine and murder in their train, though unpleasant inci- 
dents in themselves, were insignificant events compared 
with the intensive struggle for existence before the white 
man came into the country. Now, however, a new factor 
had arisen. White man was fighting white man, and 
black was doomed to suffer in the process. 

The wide open space in the centre of the village lay 
bathed in the bright moonlight, save where a gigantic 
rubber-tree threw its shadows on the grass beneath. This 
was the meeting-place of the: tribe, and on this night a 
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council of importance was to be held, for the space was 
alive with dusky figures, some squatting silently in little 
groups, others moving from place to place and converging 
gradually on the spot where, on his stool beneath the 
tree, sat the chief of Sanchu himself, preparing to pre- 
side over the deliberations of his tribe. From far away 
on the hills came the faint tap-tap of the signal drums. 
From the forest below came others, nearer yet indistinct ; 
on the hills above, a single muffled boom. Then silence, 
followed by a deep reverberating crash as the council 
drum within the village sent forth its word that all were 
present and the council of the tribe assembled in full 
session. 

First came the ceremony of propitiation, with the 


‘slaying of a black and a white cock, from which the blood 


was allowed to drip slowly into a wooden bowl held by 
the village priest and juju man. Into this bowl Sanchu 
himself, then each of his head councillors and sub-chiefs 
grouped in semicircle round the stool, first dipped a fore- 
finger, then lightly smeared the forehead with the blood. 
This ceremony finished, the bowl was handed back to 
Ayok, the juju man, who swallowed the remnant of the 
mixture in one gulp, then hurled the bowl far over the 
heads of the assembled councillors. Followed a_ brief 
silence, till the village drums once more crashed forth in 
uiison and the council was thus formally opened. 

Sanchu himself was the first to speak. He had as- 
sembled the tribe, he said, to discuss a weighty matter. 
The German District Commissioner had sent a messenger 
to say that German and English white men were at war ; 
that the Germans would soon “eat” the English and 
drive them into the sea; that all the men of the village 
and of those villages which followed Sanchu were required 


to report themselves at once for work as carriers or 


soldiers; that Sanchu himself was to bring them in to 
headquarters, while failure to do so would result in the 
destruction of the village and the shooting of Sanchu and 
his head-men. The messenger had further announced that 
if any assistance, individual or collective, was given to 
the English, who would shortly be approaching this part 
of the country, no distinction would be made between 
imocent and guilty, and the whole tribe would suffer the 
utmost penalties. To resist the order seemed suicidal. 
And only by a strategic retirement to the bush when the 
news arrived that a Government messenger was approach- 
ing had he, Sanchu, managed to evade a direct reply and 
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gain time in which to consult the members of the tribe, 
What had they to say, he now inquired, and what answer 
should be sent upon the morrow ? 

Silence fell upon the assembled meeting when he had 
finished speaking. Presently, up rose an old and wizened 
patriarch, bent, apelike, and almost inhuman in his skinny 
nakedness. It was Ayok, the juju man—a relic of the 
past, but a source of lively terror to the present, for even 
the young men feared his spells and had perforce to listen 
to his words. This was his hour, and the quietness of 
the night was broken by a shrieking flood of speech, 
** All white men are bad. Their ways are evil and their 
presence an offence” (here he spat viciously upon the 
ground). ‘‘ Let them fight among themselves. The more 
that are killed the better chance for a return of the good 
old days when the young men of the tribe went forth to 
war and returned with the heads of slaughtered enemies 
and with women and children as their slaves. No call 
in those good days for tax or carriers; the white man 
when he came brought many troubles, and now that they 
fought among themselves the black man’s chance had 
come. Why side with German or with Englishman? 
Let the sacrificial customs be restored, and let the altars 
once more run with blood, that the neglected gods might 
once again look favourably upon the tribe of Sanchu.” 
Such was the tenor of his speech, and the very thought 
of those haleyon times sufficed to work the old man up 
into a frenzy which none dared interrupt, till nature. 
finally cut short his peroration and he fell foaming and 
spluttering upon the ground. 

His place was taken by a tall and well-built pagan, a 
younger son of the chief, and one whose words evidently 
carried weight with the tribe. He, it appeared, knew the 
English and had worked in their country. He had even 
witnessed their landing in German territory some few 
weeks before, and had noted that none of the inhabitants 
had been molested, but that,’ on the contrary, the English 
had paid for all that they received and pressed no man 
as carrier against his will. In English country, he affirmed, 
a black man could get justice in a black man’s court, or, 
failing that, could appeal to a European judge, while the 
soldier was punished equally with the peasant, and not 
allowed to rape and murder in the villages as was the 
German custom. Moreover, he had spoken to the English 
Political Officer who had landed with the English soldiers, 
and the latter had told him that the Germans would 
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shortly be driven from the country and the English would 
rule in their place. In no case, however, would they harm 
those who did not fight against them, while those who 
helped would be well rewarded. “Is not this,” the speaker 
argued, “‘ better than the method of the Germans, who 
have already threatened with death all those who do not 
fight for them or give them help as carriers?”” The speech 
was listened to in silence, but low murmurs of applause 
greeted the final words in which he declared that he, 
Akun, rather than go and help the Germans, whom he 
loathed, intended that very night to start for the English 
camp and offer his services to the English officer, whom 
he had met before and whom he knew to be an honest 
white man. 

The speech evidently made a deep impression, and 
others that followed were equally unanimous in expres- 
sions of dislike for the German régime, disinclination to 
risk anything on its behalf, and desire to verify the reports 
of British methods, which had evidently penetrated even 
to these remote villages. But a warning note was sounded 
by Chief Sanchu when he rosé once again to address his 
people. ‘‘ The English,” said he, “‘ might be all that he 
had heard of them. But it was well known that they 
did not come alone to fight against the-Germans. Who 
could be sure that the English, who already owned much 
territory, would eventually remain in this part of the 
country if and when the Germans were expelled? For 
himself, he was an old man, whom the Germans would 
certainly kill if even one of his people joined the invaders. 
Akun, his son, had spoken of the English and had related’ 
what most men had heard about their ways. But would 
the English look after the wives and families of those who 
gave them aid, and would they guarantee that their 
country was not handed over when the war was finished 
to some other white men? Better, perhaps, the devil 
they knew than the devil they knew not of. And _ better, 
before committing themselves, to temporize with the Ger- 
mans, who were very strong and powerful, while finding 
out meanwhile whether the English would guarantee their 
safety in return for the assistance he was quite prepared 
to offer, and would give assurance as regards the future 
of the country. Meantime, let the women and children be 
hidden in the bush, and let the men remain warily on the 
farms, awaiting the result of the negotiations. 

It was wise counsel, and met with the approval of all 
save the young unmarried men, who were for casting in 
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their lot with the English at once. So the discussion 
lasted far into the night, and the moon had waned before 
the council finally broke up. But long ere this the general 
feeling of the meeting was quite evident, and gradually, by 
twos and threes, the more distant villagers departed and 
set off at a steady jog-trot for their far-off villages. By 
dawn the drums were speaking all along the hills, and 
midday saw every village in the district deserted, while the 
inhabitants, scattered among the ravines of the mountains 
and in the thickets of the forests, settled down to an 
uncomfortable existence till the clouds of war should 
blow over. 

Meanwhile, from the village of Sanchu two parties had 
set out. The one, consisting of a few old men accon- 
panied by a uniformed and booted “‘ coloured gentleman” 
(the German district messenger), made its way slowly 
through the hills towards the main German camp, which 
lay on the plateau close to the district capital. Sanchu 
himself was not included in the deputation. On the morn- 
ing after the meeting a report that the chief was dying 
had been brought to the German messenger, though all 
the efforts of the latter to discover his actual whereabouts 
had proved unavailing and the story was palpably a lie. 
The messenger took no pains to disguise his disbelief, and 
it was with a full realization that their story would most 
certainly be discredited that the reluctant deputation set 
out upon their mission to the German District Commis- 
sioner. When they reached his camp on the morning of 
the second day, their forebodings were amply justified. 
The “ Bezirksamtsman” lost no time in coming to the 
point. ‘“‘ Where were the carriers whom he had ordered, 
where was Sanchu himself, and why had no supplies been 
brought in?” he questioned angrily. The miserable deputa- 
tion promised, protested, lied and wriggled, all to no avail. 
The evidence of the messenger was absolutely damning. 
He had heard the council drums and formed a shrewd 
suspicion of what was going on, while the fact that he had 
spent two days wandering from village to village in search 
of what he knew he would not be allowed to find caused 
him to bear a grudge which he hastened to repay. Within 
half an hour of their arrival the deputation were in chains, 
with the cheerful knowledge that there they would 
remain, unless they were hanged meanwhile, till the carriers 
and supplies were forthcoming or Sanchu should offer 
himself as a sacrifice in their place. As they well knew 
that he had fully anticipated the present situation when 
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he had picked them for the journey, their hopes in either 


case can hardly have been rosy. 
The second party which had set out from Sanchu 
village consisted of Akun, the chief’s son, and some twenty 


‘leading men of the tribe. They travelled swiftly south 


through the forest by bush paths and unfrequented ways 
known only to the hunters. By noon of the following 
day they had struck a broader track, and thereafter pro- 
ceeded slowly and more cautiously. Suddenly, as they 
passed in single file across a clearing of the forest, shots 
rang out to right and left, and they found themselves sur- 
rounded by khaki-clad native troops. All except Akun 
turned and bolted like hares into the bush, where most of 
them promptly fell into the arms of the ambushed soldiers. 
Akun stood his ground. He guessed, and guessed rightly, 
that he had struck an advanced patrol of the British 
force, which must have progressed rapidly since he had 


-last heard of them some few days before. Mustering the 


few words of English that he knew, he shouted out a 


_ friendly salutation, and waived his arms in amicable fashion, 


till presently, seeing that the little party had been quite 


unarmed and was evidently harmless, a European fol- 


lowed by two native soldiers emerged from the bush and 
advanced towards Akun. The latter, as the British officer 
approached, burst into a flood of explanations, quite for- 


‘getful of the fact that his language was entirely unin- 


telligible. The subaltern shrugged his shoulders. Calling 
to his native sergeant, who had followed closely and sus- 
piciously, he told him to detail a couple of men to take 
charge of Akun and those of his companions who had not 
evaded capture and conduct them to the Intelligence 
Officer, who was behind with the main body. Then he 
reformed his men, who had begun to emerge from the 
forest on all sides of the clearing, and the patrol continued 
once more its cautious forward movement. 

Akun and his followers, escorted by the two soldiers, 
were not long in reaching the main British force, which 
was just about to bivouac for the night beside a stream. 
Under a gigantic baobab-tree headquarters had already 
been established, and thither Akun was at once con- 
ducted. The Colonel, his Adjutant and the Political 
Officer, who acted also as Intelligence Officer, were seated 
together on a fallen log watching the fatigue parties busily 
at work erecting grass shelters for the night, while the 
company officers superintended the digging of the peri- 
meter trenches and the usual nightly routine of bush war- 
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fare. The Colonel was briefly informed regarding the 
meeting with the patrol and the circumstances under which 
Akun and his party had been encountered in the forest, 
The Intelligence Officer then addressed Akun in various 
native dialects but without success, for the latter was 
too flustered and excited to summon to his aid even the 
few words of English that he knew. Finally, an orderly 
was summoned and dispatched on an errand, whence he 
presently returned with several semi-naked pagans, whose 
interest and curiosity when they saw Akun’s party was 
immediately obvious. The latter also evidently recog- 
‘nized the new-comers, and a glance at their features 
showed that» all bore similar facemarks, and therefore 
belonged to the same tribe or to a branch of the same 
group of tribes. | 

As they approached, Akun broke into a_ torrent of 
rapid speech, to which reply was made in what was evi- 
dently the same tongue. The Intelligence Officer let them 
talk till the Colonel, growing impatient, broke in with a 
request to be informed ‘what it was all about, and what 
the party had been doing so close to our advanced lines, 
The question was repeated by the Intelligence Officer, 
and an answer was soon forthcoming through the local 
friendlies whose assistance he had happily invoked. 

Akun, it was explained, was the son of a neighbouring 
chief whose country was at present held by the Germans, 
but who wanted to join the English and assist them. 
Some of the people, however, were afraid, and wished to 
see the English for themselves and obtain promises of 
protection in return for the help which they were pre- 
pared to give. Therefore Akun and his party had come 
to see the English commander, and were on their way to 
do so when they had met the patrol. As proof of their 
good faith they were quite prepared to remain as hostages 
with the English while one of their number returned to 
Sanchu with a reply to their proposals. The interpreter 
added that Akun was anxious, firstly, for an assurance 
as regards the protection of their wives and families when 
the English soldiers entered their country, and secondly, 
for a promise that, when once the Germans had been driven 
out by the English the country would not again be handed 
over to any other white men. He further added that the 
tribe of Sanchu were ready and willing on these con- 
ditions to give every sort of assistance, both as regards 
food, carriers and guides, so long as they were assured 
that only English troops would be engaged in the operations. 
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The purport of all this was duly interpreted to the 
Colonel, who, doubtful of the reliability of Akun’s protes- 
tations or the wisdom of accepting his proposals, pro- 
ceeded closely to question the Intelligence Officer regarding 
his view of the matter. The latter had formed his own 
conclusions on the subject, but no risks could be taken 
in a case such as this, as there was always the possibility 
that the men were merely spies and their mission an 
entirely bogus one. He advised, therefore, a postpone- 
ment of a decision till the arrival of certain of his agents, 
whose return was due at any moment, and who would be 
in a position to report the general situation prevailing 
among the tribes ahead. So Akun and his followers were 
sent off under guard to the intelligence lines, where they 
were given food and made comfortable for the night. 

Next day the column continued the advance, and 
during the midday halt all doubts concerning the bona 
fides of the Sanchu deputation were set at rest. For the 
outlying pickets brought in one of the British intelli- 
gence agents who, in the course of his wanderings in the 
enemy territory, had actually stayed in Sanchu’s village 
and been present at the council of the tribe. Being in 
ignorance of the fact that Akun was already in the British 
camp, he was able to confirm all that the latter had said 
regarding the decision of the tribe and the genuine char- 
acter of their proposals. Incidentally he gave a vivid 
description of the meeting, to attend which he had certainly 
risked his life. 

That evening, therefore, when the column reached 
camp, after a long and tiring march, during which the 
advance guards had more than once been in touch with 
enemy patrols, Akun and his party were again brought 
before the Colonel. The latter informed them+that he 
was prepared to accept the offer of supplies and guides 
as soon as he should reach Sanchu’s country. Later he 
might also ask for carriers. All supplies would be bought 
at current market rates for cash, while the guides would 
be paid the ordinary soldier’s wage, plus rewards for good 
service, but with the certainty of death in case of treachery. 
Akun and all except two of his party would remain with 
the column till it reached Sanchu’s territory, while two 
of them+would return at once and inform Sanchu of all 
that had occurred. In three days’ time these two men 
would return to the column with guides who knew all the 
forest paths and the tracks which led through the moun- 
tains to the main German positions. In return for this 
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assistance he promised them the protection of the British 
flag as soon as the Germans had been driven from their 
country, and assured them that they need feel no. anxiety 
as regards the future of the country, for “‘ where the 
English flag once flew, there it remained for ever.” As 


soon as the Germans were driven from Sanchu’s land | 


the women and children could return to the villages, and 
all would be as in peace-time, except that they would then 
come under the British Political Officer who would be 
stationed in the district to look after them. With this 
statement, when interpreted to him, Akun signified his 
complete agreement, and on behalf of himself and_ his 
followers accepted the conditions briefly but expressively, 
Next morning, long before dawn, two men were passed 
silently through. the pickets and allowed to slip away 
unchallenged into the forest. And three days later one 
of them returned with the promised guides and Sanchu 
himself, who came to greet the British on the border of 
his country. ; 

The events of the days that followed need no descrip- 
tion. Bush warfare in Africa is a dreary business, with 
a maximum of discomfort and danger and a minimum of 


glory attached. Sufficient to say that after a fortnight — 


of continuous fighting the British force, ascending the 
hills by paths known only to Sanchu’s hunters, succeeded 
in outflanking the German forces, shattered their main 
body, and occupied a territory approximately the size of 
Wales. Unfortunately, during the operations a wandering 
German patrol, guided either by chance or possibly some 
malcontent, had raided Sanchu’s village, whither he had 
unwisely and prematurely returned, captured him, together 
with some of the women and younger children, and secured 


a belated revenge by an orgy of general and promiscuous — 


slaughter. 

Gradually, however, such raiding parties were rounded 
up, and, as the danger was removed, the villagers returned 
to their homes and farms, while large numbers of the 
younger men, tempted by the good pay, joined the British 
as carriers on the lines of communication. Food sup- 
plies of all kinds were brought in to the columns passing 
on their way up country, and never had the villagers 
enjoyed such a period of prosperity. For, to their im- 
mense surprise, everything was paid for in cash, no roving 
bands of soldiers unaccompanied by a European were 
allowed requisition food or women or whatever they 
required, as had been the German custom, and a native 
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court was established in which the people were allowed 
to try their own cases, subject to appeal to the British 
Political Officer. Akun reigned in his father’s place, and 
a happy and peaceful future appeared to be assured for 
him and his people. 


II: 1917 


Superbly situated on rising ground amid the grassy un- 
dulating uplands of the plateau, the former German capital 
lay basking in the morning sun. ‘The white-walled houses 
of the Europeans stood slightly apart from, but grouped 
round, the large square turreted enclosure which had 
formed the German fort, and from one of the corner towers 
of which a somewhat tattered Union Jack now. flapped 
lazily in the breeze. The great gates north and south 
which led into the fort had fallen down. The walls them- 
selves in places had collapsed, and the dense cactus fence 
outside had been cut down, as being an eyesore and a 
totally unnecessary protection. On the parade ground 
inside the fort a squad of native police drilled energeti- 


. cally but indifferently under the orders of a native N.C.O. 


These, together. with a half company of native troops, 
represented the total force considered necessary under 
the new régime for the control of a territory which for- 
merly four companies of Prussian-drilled native troops 
with guns, European personnel and an elaborately built 
fort had been insufficient to overawe. 

Slightly apart from the other buildings stood the 
District Commissioner’s house, with the court-house, offices 
and clerks’ quarters a hundred yards or so beyond. This 
morning the space in front of the court was alive with 
humanity, and every few minutes fresh units were added 
to the crowd. Along the roads and paths converging on 
the station came strings of stalwart gaily decked natives, 
jogging along in single file and headed in each case by 
their chief or village head-man. The latter, sometimes on 
foot, sometimes mounted on a small hill pony, were in- 


- variably followed closely by their pipe and stool bearers— 


the pipe a huge and artistically decorated curiosity, the 
“stool? a common chair of Hamburg manufacture. 

The groups as they arrived in front of the court-house 
remained distinct from one another, the central figure in 
each case remaining seated on his stool, while his fol- 
lowers eddied round the presence and scanned suspiciously 
the neighbouring entourage. Each new deputation would 
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endeavour to press forward and secure prominent posi- 
tions near the flagstaff in the forefront of the throng, 
_ But the first comers yielded no ground. So the “stool” 
would be placed on the nearest available open space, and 
the chief would plant himself solidly thereon, while his 
followers grouped themselves around and criticized their 
neighbours. The noise was never-ceasing, the confusion 
apparently inextricable. But all appeared to be in the 
best of humour, and the presence of half a dozen native 
police, inconspicuously posted near the door of the court- 
house to check the outbreak of any intertribal jealousies, 
was quite unnecessary. 

Just before noon the sound of trumpets coming down 
the valley heralded the approach of the Mohammedan 
contingent, some fifty or sixty white-robed, turbaned horse- 
men, who amply made up in noise what, owing to the 
smallness of their community, their deputation neces- 
sarily lacked in numbers. By the time they had dis- 
mounted and settled themselves on the space allotted to 
them, the midday bugle had sounded. As the last note 
died away a half company of native troops in full parade 
kit swung out of the fort, marched up the road leading to 
the court-house, and smartly took up position immediately 
to the right of the flag-staff, while a section of the locally 
raised police, in brand new uniforms and looking extremely 
self-conscious, fell in on the corresponding position on the 


left. Followed a few minutes’ pause. Then the Political | 


Officer emerged from his house, followed by _ orderly 
and interpreter, crossed over to the court-house and 
mounted the platform built of sun-dried brick from which 
the flagstaff rose. The troops and police came quickly 
to attention. A bugle blew loudly, if discordantly, and 
silence fell upon the assembly, while the Political Officer 
proceeded to deliver his address. : 
Speaking at first in a native language, then repeating 
his words in English through the interpreter, he announced 
that the war was over, the Germans thoroughly beaten, 
and reduced to beg for peace on whatever terms they 
could get. Not a German now remained in Africa. The 
English had carried out their promises and driven them 
into the sea. And now the English King sent greetings 
to all those who had fought for him and to those new 
subjects of his who had formerly acknowledged Germans 
as their masters. The English when they had first arrived 
had promised that the country and the people of the 
country should suffer no harm from them. ‘They had 
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kept their promises. And now the English King had 
said that no man should be compelled to live save under 
the flag which he might choose, that no black man should 
be ruled save by the European nation whom he might 
agree to follow. The people of the country had decided 
that they wished to follow the English King, and their 
petitions and requests had been sent to him. Let them 
now trust in his promises and meantime continue to obey 
the laws and listen to the words of his officers. 

Thus, briefly, was described the policy of self-deter- 
mination as laid down by the Peace Treaty. And those 
who heard were fully satisfied. When, at the conclusion 
of the speech, the Union Jack was slowly hoisted, the 
bugler blew the salute and the troops presented arms, 
the assembled concourse yelled and cheered, then broke 
into an excited babble of conversation, which was only 
partially stilled by the announcement of the festivities 
and feasting which were planned to follow. There were 
bullocks for the pagans, kola-nuts for the Mohammedans, 
sheep and goats for the soldiers and police, and a small 
bottle of champagne for the Political Officer and 0O.C. 
troops, out of whose pockets the proceedings had, as 
usual in such cases, largely been. financed. Thus victory 
was celebrated and the glories of ‘‘ self-determination ” 
conveyed to the minds of those whom that notable policy 
most closely interested. 


1919 


For weeks the super-politicians had been busy creating 
new maps of a new world to be. Kurope and Asia each 
in turn had been assigned among the horde of hungry 
claimants, to the more vocal the larger slices, to the 
humbler suppliants the lesser shares. The feast was 
nearly over; only Africa remained. And the super-poli- 
ticians doubtless sighed with deep relief, for had not the 
division of her carcase already been arranged and the 
toothsome portions assigned among the hosts themselves ? 
No painful protestations, no indiscreet and forcible objec- 
tions were likely to arise from Africa. ‘‘ Self-determina- 
tion,” that sometimes awkward phrase, could be discreetly 
dropped. Instead, the word “ mandate” would surely 
meet all possible objections. And so, to work. Carve, 
cut and slice. Give here, take there. What matter trifles 
like geography, tribal divisions, promises, protests or the 
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like! A map, a ruler and a blue pencil would settle all 
such trivial matters and allow the super-statesmen to 
return to their expectant countrymen. And so the ma 
of Africa is speedily repainted. ‘“‘ Self-determination ”’ sinks 
gently into the background; “ mandate” takes its place, 

But neither cuts much ice in Sanchu. And the Politica] 
Officer whose duty it is to explain the subtle differen. 
tiation has a task which is neither easy nor entirely 
enviable. 


Once more the drums resound along the hills, and once, 


again the people are assembled in the village meeting. 
place. This time a tent stands pitched beneath the council 
tree, and, seated in the foreground, the Political Officer 
endeavours to explain this new and astonishing order of 
the British Government. No word is said as he expresses 
his wishes for their welfare under the foreign Power to 


whom their country is to be handed over, and the hope- 


that they would continue to remain as quiet and law- 
abiding as heretofore. But deep murmurs of disapproval 
greet the announcement that the British are leaving the 
country for good, and that henceforth no further com- 
munications must be addressed to them. Furtive dis- 
trust and blank amazement predominate in that assembly, 
and when Akun the chief demands a reason for this sudden 
decision, the assembled tribe waits breathless for the answer. 
But reasons there are none—at least that seem suitable of 
explanation—and the people have to rest content with 
ill-expressed and little heeded generalities. 

And so next day the Political Officer moves off to 
carry his unwelcome tidings to the neighbouring tribes. 
The villagers accompany him despondently for miles upon 
his way. And when, after his departure, the Union Jack 
is hauled down from the pole in front of the chief’s house, 
where it has hung ever since the British occupation, there 
falls with it all trust in white men’s promises, and «in the 


black man’s heart springs up a bitter sense of disillusion 


which many years will not eradicate. 


S. E. M. Stopart 
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LISTS OF SUBSCRIBERS 


Tur many devices for selling new books, since authorship 
passed from the amateur phase to that of the professional, 
may be roughly classified into three ages. These were 
successively the Age of Patronage, the Age of Dedications 
and the Age of Subscriptions. _Dr. Johnson, in his famous 
letter to Lord Chesterfield—‘ Seven years, my Lord, have 
now passed since [ waited in your outward rooms, or was 
repulsed from your door’”’—may be said to have put a 
period to the first Age; the second died a natural and 
inglorious death; whilst the third, which was rampant 
throughout the eighteenth and well on into the nineteenth 
century, is still an occasional means of book-publishing. Any 


_one of these Ages might form the subject, and an interesting 


one, of a fairly large volume; but for the moment we may 


‘take a brief glance at the Age of Subscriptions. 


In very many cases the Lists of Subscribers printed at 


' the beginning of so many books are the only things of 


interest about them; and it is curious that this phase, 
which offers so many points of comment, has been so 
little noticed by writers on the bypaths of literature. 
Generally speaking, and apart from what Dr. Arbuthnot 
has described as 


Oblig’d by hunger and request of friends, 


the publishing of books by subscription roughly resolves 
itself into two categories ; those which were got up for the 
purpose of helping young persons on in life, and those of 
which the object was to prevent broken-down authors, no 
longer young, from dying of starvation or of extreme penury. 
The List of Subscribers was a kind of legal document which 
compelled people to take and pay for a book which they 
probably did not want and possibly would not read when 
they got it—there was no waiting for a cheap second-hand 
copy, or for a review to clinch the matter either for the 
book or against it. The subscriber, like the visitor to a 
Church Bazaar or Sale of Work, usually paid five times 


~ the value for an article for which he had no use; but in 


both cases there is the feeling that something has been 
done “for the good of the cause,” and the subscriber to 
a book doubtless felt that he had become a. Patron of 
Literature. D’Israeli contended that the method of pub- 
VOL. LXXVIII 8 
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lishing by subscription “inundated our literature with 
great portion of its worthless volumes.” 

It would be interesting if one could name the first book 
in which a List of Subscribers was printed. When the 
system was a novelty, when the obscure person had the 
chance, at no great cost, of appearing in print in a list 
in company with great folks, including even Royalty and 
two-thirds of the Peerage, there would seem to have been 
quite a rush on the part of the public to figure as subscribers, 
It was therefore the early authors who caught most of the 
worms. One of the earliest, and certainly the most successful, 
of these authors was Alexander Pope, who made a com- 
fortable fortune out of his subscribers. The fine list, 
extending to many pages, prefixed to his version of Homer's 
Iliad, 1715, is a perfect ‘‘ who’s who ” of the day; it offers 
an extensive field for biographical comment, and fully deserves 
reprinting. There may be more of Pope than of Homer 
in this famous translation, but as a book it is a noble pro- 
duction, with its fine type, its thick paper and its scheme 
of decoration. It was specially got up for the subscribers, 
who were getting something much better than the ordinary 
edition. Nearly six hundred subscribers, including the 
King and the Prince of Wales, were supplied with their 
copies free of charge by the publisher, who agreed, in 
addition, to pay the author, or rather translator, £200 for 
each volume. In this way Pope netted between £5,000 
and £6,000 out of the Jliad, and there can be no doubt that 
the publisher also realized a very large profit on the trans- 
action, for when the demand for the more expensive edition 
was exhausted, a fresh public would be reached by cheaper 
editions. All the celebrities of the time again responded 
nobly to Tonson’s beautiful edition of John Gay’s Poems, 
1720, which was “backed” by a long list of subscribers. 
Polly, the second part of The Beggar's Opera, 1729, also 
brought the author a very substantial sum; for soliciting 
subscriptions to it, we are told, the Duchess of Queensbery 
dismissed the Court.” 


One of the most interesting Lists of Subscribers at this — 


period is that attached to Voltaire’s La Henriade, London, 
1728. On May 2 (n.s.), 1726, Voltaire was released from 
the Bastille, and reached England about the end of the 
month; in the following January he was received by the 
King. La Henriade, after being a long time under way 
and carefully revised by the author, was published in March ; 
it was dedicated to the Queen, and the List of Subscribers 
includes 344 names, among them the King and Queen, 
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Dean Swift, Thomas Tickell, Congreve, John Locke, Willis, 
Booth and Cibber the actors, Dr. Mead and Horace Walpole. 
Voltaire netted about £2,000 over the transaction, and it is 
said this amount, judiciously invested, was the foundation 
of his fortune. One of the very few instances of a book 
by a French author published in his native tongue in England 
by subscription may be followed by the even rarer instance 
of an Italian book issued under similar circumstances. 
In 1768 Giuseppe Serafini issued an edition of the Arcadia 
of Sannazaro—a spese dell? Editore per sottoscrizione— 
annotated by him, with a vocabulary delle voci pid oscure 
colla loro spiegazione Inglese e Francese. It was dedicated 
in charming terms Alle dame Inglesi amanti della lingua 
Italiana, and among the ninety-five names of the subscribers, 
printed at the end, are the Duchess of Ancaster, the Duke 
and Duchess of Grafton, the Duchess of Portland, Lord and 
Lady Ravensworth, Lord and Lady Pembroke, Governor 
William Shirley of the Bahamas, William Lock of Norbury 
Park, and other persons eminent in London society. The 
Italian colony was represented by Dr. and Mrs. Dominicetti 
and the much more famous Mr. Ruspini. 

In the year after Voltaire’s La Henriade, 1729, Hurlo- 
thrumbo, an extravaganza by “ Mr. Samuel Johnson from 
Cheshire ”—and not Great Cham ”’—in which the author 
himself appeared as Lord Flame, was published by sub- 
scription, but the list is a very mean one, and Lord Walpole’s 
name in subscribing for thirty copies would seem to sug- 
gest that Mr. Samuel Johnson from Cheshire had rendered 
him some sort of political service. Just twenty years 
later, in 1749, Henry Jones, the poet and dramatist, had 
the good fortune to secure Lord Chesterfield’s active 
patronage to his Poems on Several Occasions, out of which 
he derived a handsome profit. He dedicated the Poems 
to Chesterfield, whose own copy was in Mr. Tregaskis’s 
recent book catalogue. Among the subscribers was Colley 
Cibber, who made every effort to secure the reversion of 
the Poet Laureateship for Jones after his own death, and 
who, with Chesterfield, revised Jones’s Karl of Essex, 1752, 
which was played to crowded houses at Covent Garden 
Theatre. Three years afterwards came Dr. Johnson’s 
scathing letter to Lord Chesterfield already mentioned, 
and it would be interesting to inquire to what extent that 
letter succeeded in knocking Chesterfield off his pedestal 
as a Patron of Literature. 

The publication of books by subscription was such 
an obviously easy means of procuring money that it soon 
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gave birth to palpable swindles. Richard Blome wag 
one of the greatest sinners in this respect, for he “ loaded 
the world,” as D’Israeli tells us, through the aid of sub. 
scribers, with his richly ornamented publications, which were 
only mutilated transcripts from Camden and Speed. The 
female milk-vendor, the domestic “slavey,” the farm 
labourer and the mechanic who could string a few couplets 
together were hailed as inspired poets, and some local 
busybody would rush into activity with proposals for 
publishing their verses by subscription. There are always 
soft-headed people to whom such appeals are never made 
in vain; for a brief space the local geniuses would be en- 
couraged to leave the calling for which they were fitted 
and to enter upon a literary career for which they had no 
real aptitude. In an incredibly large number of instances 
it was both the beginning and the end. But here, as in 
every other general rule, the few exceptions stand out 
with striking effect. And none more so than the Ayrshire 
youth, Robert Burns. Towards the first edition, published 
at Kilmarnock, 1786, of Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, 
350 were subscribed for before publication; the List of 
Subscribers does not appear to have been printed in this 


first edition ; but in the second, issued in Edinburgh, 1787, 


the printed list is a very remarkable one, including as it 
does 1,500 names and engaging for 2,800 copies; the Cale- 
donian Hunt, to which the book was dedicated, headed 
the list with 100 copies. ‘To his Subscribers,’ Burns 
wrote in the Preface, ‘‘ the Author returns his most sincere 
thanks. Not the mercenary bow over a counter, but the 
heart-throbbing gratitude of the Bard, conscious how 
much he is indebted to Benevolence and Friendship, for 
gratifying him, if he deserves it, in that dearest wish of 
every poetic bosom—to be distinguished.”” One wonders 
why some Burns enthusiast has not analysed and annotated 
this very remarkable list. 

Leigh Hunt’s Juvenilia, 1802, published when he was a 
schoolboy, had almost as magnificent a send-off as Burns’s 
Poems, but here all comparisons stop. Burns’s Poems 
form part of our literature, whilst Hunt’s Juvenilia, which ran 
into the third edition in the year of publication, is as dead 
as any volume of verse in the language. He himself admitted 
in later life that his book was a heap of imitations, “all 
but absolutely worthless.” It was, however, a stepping- 
stone to higher things, and Leigh Hunt, instead of falling 
short of the promise of early youth, very greatly exceeded 
it. The truly extraordinary list of his subscribers was 
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due to the enterprise of his father, a clergyman from 
Philadelphia, who captured, as Hunt tells us, many who 
“belonged to his old congregations,” and this also accounts 
for a number of the transatlantic names. 

Another of the very few precocious geniuses who more 
than “‘ made good ’”’ was Thomas Romney Robinson, whose 
Juvenile Poems appeared with a Belfast imprint in 
1806. His List of Subscribers runs into twenty double- 
column pages. The son of Thomas Robinson, the Irish 
portrait-painter, who had studied under George Romney, 
Thomas Romney Robinson, in spite of his youthful aptitude 
for verse, became, as the Dictionary of National Biography 
tells us, ‘eminent in every department of science,” and 
there was no realm of divinity, history, literature or poetry 
that Robinson had not made his own. Those of his sub- 
scribers who lived to witness the career of this remarkable 
man had at least the satisfaction that they “ backed a 
winner.” The subscribers were largely Irish, but a con- 
siderable number were also Scottish ; many were English by 
birth but domiciled in Ireland. The then Lord-Lieutenant, 
Earl Hardwicke, heads the list with 63 copies; the L.C.J. 
of Ireland makes a good second with 42. No one in 
Belfast seems to have escaped. There are many names 
which, for various reasons, arrest one’s attention; some 
which one hardly expected to find here, others which have 
a strangely familiar modern sound, such as Guinness and 
Orpen. The names, in fact, range from the famous Professor 
Dugald Stewart of Edinburgh to Miss Edgeworth, the 
young Roscius (W. H. Betty) and John Murray, the London 
bookseller and publisher. 

Two other poets, both of the “gentler”? sex, may be 
briefly noticed here. One only has been allotted a place 
in the British Pantheon, the D.N.B.—Hannah Brand 
(who died in 1821), a schoolmistress at Norwich, who 
appeared at the King’s Theatre, Haymarket, in her own 
tragedy, Huniades, 1792, and who later drifted into the 
calling of governess. Her Plays and Poems, published 
at Norwich, 1798, contains a long List of Subscribers, mostly 


of Norfolk people and therefore of great local interest. 


Restricted interest of another kind attaches itself to 
Elizabeth Bath’s Poems on Various Occasions, issued at — 
Bristol, 1807. Miss Bath, a member of the Society of 
Friends and daughter of “the late Mr. Shurmer Bath, an 
inhabitant of Bristol and a man of most remarkable 
philanthropy,” appears to have learnt in suffering what 
she taught in song, for her verses are pitched in a serious and 
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pensive key. The List of Subscribers runs to thirty pages, 
and may be taken as an indication of the esteem in which 
she was held by her friends. But Miss Bath, we believe, 
never got beyond a single volume, contrary to another 
youthful genius who developed into a successful novelist, 
Anna Maria Porter (1780-1832), whose Ariless Tales, 1793, 
had a lengthy List of Subscribers, as well as a preface by 
her talented brother, Robert Ker Porter, afterwards famous 
as a traveller, author and topographer; their sister, Jane 
Porter, became the more celebrated of the two women, 
The authoress was only thirteen when Artless Tales appeared, 
and none of her longer novels needed the adventitious aid 
of subscription lists. . 

Mr. A. Hutchinson, a friendly rival in collecting the more 
or less dead and damned fiction of the eighteenth century, 
calls my attention to the curious case of Regina Maria 
Roche (1764-1845), for years one of the Queens of the 
Circulating Library. None of her early works had a sub- 
scription list, but were published on their merits: her last 
work, Contrast, 1828, had such a list, and a rather sad 
preface by the author, deploring that one who had had great 
success should, owing to changing tastes, find herself obliged 
to appeal for subscribers, after writing novels for thirty-five 
years—her first work appeared in 1793. Her most popular 
novel, The Children of the Abbey, first published in 1798, 
and of which the tenth edition appeared in 1825, is still 
in print! 

Two remarkable instances of books published by sub- 
scription after the authors had become famous may be 
here grouped together; and here again it is the “ eternal 
feminine” which scores. The more noteworthy of these 
is Fanny Burney’s Camilla: or, A Picture of Youth,’ 1796. 
Miss Burney had already achieved success with Evelina, 
1778, and Cecilia, 1782, and the publisher, ‘‘ Honest Tom 
Payne” of the Mews Gate, Charing Cross, would have 
cheerfully risked his money on the new book. Fanny 
Burney, who had now become Madame D’Arblay, has 
herself told us the story of this her third novel in her Diary. 
It was written during 1794 and 1795, and, apart from the 
patronage of the Queen, to whom Camilla was dedicated, we 
know from the authoress herself that the Dowager Duchess 
of Leinster, the Hon. Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. Crewe and 
Mrs. Lock were busy beating up subscribers. The list 
extends to over thirty pages, and of the 4,000 copies, 
at a guinea the set of five volumes, only five hundred 
remained three months after publication. The List of 
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Subscribers is the most remarkable one of the period, and 
everybody .who was anybody, with a good many people 
whom it is now impossible to identify, may be found in 
it, Miss Austen and Miss Edgeworth, Edmund Burke, 
Sir Joseph and Lady Banks, Richard Burke and his son 
(both dead when the book appeared and each down for 
five sets), Sir William and Lady Chambers, H. C. Combe 
the brewer, Bishop Thomas Percy, Gosling the banker, 
Warren Hastings and his wife, Richard Heber the famous 
book-collector, David Hume, Bennet Langton, Edmond 
Malone, Hannah More, Mrs. Siddons, the Misses Thrale 
(ten sets), Mrs. Piozzi (two sets), the Twinings, the Wedge- 
woods, and so forth, with a small vanguard of French 
men and women of title, all appear in this extraordinary 
list, which seems to include also nearly every member of the 
British peerage and baronetage. One might go on annotating 
the list for many pages, and still leave much unsaid. The 
second book which falls into the group above referred to 
was written by a woman of a very different type to Fanny 
Burney. The Poems of the beautiful but frail Mrs. Robinson 
appeared in 1791 with the imprint of J. Bell, of the British 
Library, in the Strand, and “ Bookseller to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales.” It was published at a 
guinea, and had a frontispiece of the authoress after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s fine portrait. The story of her career 
—she was the “Perdita” of the Prince of Wales—has 
been told many times and need not concern us here. Her 
List of Subscribers, if much shorter than that of Miss 
Burney, is only a degree less remarkable. It starts with the 
Prince of Wales, the Dukes of York, Clarence, Gloucester, 
Orleans and Wiirtemberg. Notwithstanding, perhaps be- 
cause of, her somewhat notorious career, she seems to have 
successfully cast a very wide net. The peerage, the baronet- 
age and the House of Commons are all well represented. 
Mr. Speaker Addington, Sheridan, Colonel St. Leger, Samuel 
Whitbread, Colonel Tarleton, were among our legislators who 
paid their guineas ; the Church was represented by the Rev. 
H. Bate Dudley, of the Morning Post; the London bankers 
by Thomas Coutts, artists by her old friend Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Richard Cosway, actresses like Mrs. Jordan 
and Mrs. Crouch, playwrights like Richard Cumberland, 
and so on ad infin. Mrs. Robinson was facile at paying 


a compliment—some might describe it in more emphatic 


terms—in verse, and it is satisfactory to record that most 
of those to whom she addressed poems duly figure in her 
List of Subscribers. 
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It is impossible to resist the temptation to refer to a 
book by yet another woman who was to become notorious 
years after she became an authoress—Poems by Helen 
Maria Williams (1762-1827), which Thomas Cadell issued 
in 1786. Miss Williams got caught up in the whirlwind 
of the French Revolution and narrowly escaped execution, 


The List of Subscribers to her Poems, which was dedicated . 


to the Queen, includes about 1,700 names, and here again 
the peerage, the baronetage, the Army, the Navy and the 
Bench and the House of Commons are all well represented, 
with a neat sprinkling of Bishops and clergy. The two 
great rival portrait-painters, Sir Joshua Reynolds and George 
Romney, for once appeared together; James Christie, 
the famous auctioneer, his wife, daughter and son, long 
known as “ Young Christie,” Mr. and Mrs. Warren Hastings, 
Romney’s friends Daniel Braithwaite and William Hayley, 
the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire (herself a minor poet 
and a constant figure in Lists of Subscribers for many years), 
Mrs. Garrick, David Hume, Miss Seward, Mrs. Siddons, 
and so forth, were all patrons of Miss Williams’s two volumes 
of somewhat “thin”? poems. Her volumes have an American 


interest, for, apart from “‘An American Tale” in the first 


volume, nearly the whole of the second is taken up with a 
sustained effort, dedicated to Mrs. Montagu, entitled “‘ Peru: 
A Poem,” in six cantos. 

One of the longest Lists of Subscribers known to the 
present writer appears in a very curious book, Life’s Painter 
of Variegated Characters in Public and Private Life, by George 
Parker, who described himself as “‘ Librarian to the College 
of Wit, Mirth and Humour”; it was issued at 4s. by 
James Ridgway in 1789. The book deals largely with life 
in the lower walks of London at the time; sometimes it 
is humorous and at others very dull, but it is useful to the 
student of Cockney slang. The List of Subscribers, to 
whom it is dedicated, contains over 2,200. names, but it 
also includes those of “ Ladies and Gentlemen that sub- 
scribed [also] to my former Productions.” It is an amazingly 
interesting list, and would seem to include all the actors 
and actresses as well as all the tavern-keepers in London 
and Dublin, as well as most of the tradesmen. Quite the 
most interesting entry of all is that of ‘‘ Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, two copies.”” Dr. Johnson 
had been dead four years before this book appeared, and 
this points to the fact that the book took much longer to 
“subscribe” than to write and print. In fact, under the 
most favourable conditions—and in those days conditions 
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were far from favourable—such a List of Subscribers could 
only have been formed in the course of several years. 
Probably the author took up a good many of his subscrip- 
tions “‘in kind,” especially at public-houses. In addition 
to Dr. Johnson, we have such familiar names as those 
of Joseph Baretti, Edmund Burke, J. 8S. Copley, R.A., 
Thomas Holcroft, Moses Kean (the putative father of the 
famous Edmund Kean), Lord Lansdowne, the Right Hon. 
Thomas Orde, the Duke and Duchess of Rutland, the Rev. 
W. Peters, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Boyle Roche, R. B. 
Sheridan, Mrs. Wright ‘the American artist”? (mother- 
in-law of John Hoppner, R.A.), besides “‘ Mr. O’Brian the 
Irish giant at the Lyceum in the Strand,” Sir Francis 
Taylor, ‘“‘ Knight of the Seven Castles, and President of 
the Society called Pretty Tiplers, Dalkey, Ireland,” and 
Mr. William Naylor, at the “ Sign of the Last Shift, Poppin’s 
Court, Fleet Street.””> What makes this list so interesting 
and even valuable to students of the period is that in most 
eases the business or calling and residence of nearly every 
subscriber are stated. It tells us, for instance, that Mr. 
Ruspini was a dentist in Pall Mall, that ‘‘ Tyce, Esqr.” 
was a druggist in Fleet Market, London, that “John 
Churchill, Esqr.”” was an apothecary in Parliament Street, 
also in London, that Mr. Bunn was a butcher in Piccadilly, 
and so forth. In fact, anyone interested in any particular 
trade in London at the latter part of the eighteenth century 
will find George Parker’s List of Subscribers of the greatest 


utility. 


Totally different in character, yet with just a single 


_ thread—religion—serving as a connecting link, two other 


books may be grouped together, one French and the 
other English. The former is by a once popular authoress, 
Madame Leprince de Beaumont—JLes Américaines, ow la 
Preuve de la Religion Chrétienne, Lyons, 1770, in six little 
duodecimo volumes. At the end of the last volume is 
a long List of Subscribers, among which dignitaries of 
the French Church figure conspicuously, notably three 
Archbishops and seven Bishops, and other more or less 
eminent people whose names do not mean much, at 
least to English readers, to-day. The second book com- 
prises the Poems, 1837, with memoir and letters, of the 
Rev. Edward Smedley, an accomplished poet and littérateur 
who died at the early age of forty-eight in June 1836. The 
Poems may now and then be met with for a few pence on 
the bookstalls ; but its List of Subscribers is remarkable, as 
showing the esteem in which he was once held. The 
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Archbishops of Canterbury and York respectively subscribed 
for twenty copies and five copies, and the Bishops of London, 
Ely, Chichester, Ripon, Gloucester, Winchester, the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, the Solicitor-General, Mr. Gladstone, 
and a large number of other Members of Parliament on 
both sides of the House, a number of Peers, and very 
many other eminent persons, figure in the list. 

Reference, in conclusion, may be made to just one other 
book notable on account of its List of Subscribers, and 
that is Peter Coxe’s Social Day, a Poem in four Cantos, 1823. 
The author was a London auctioneer, who ‘‘ knocked down” 
some important collections of pictures and other art objects, 
including that of his brother Edward Coxe of Hampstead 
Heath; he had a very extensive acquaintance among 
the artists and literary men of his time, and his “‘ Poem” was 
a good many years in progress. Indifferent as a “poem,” 


The Social Day is one of the most beautiful books produced . 


during the first quarter of the last century ; it is illustrated 
with thirty-two charming plates by the most celebrated 
artists of the day, whilst the type, paper and general get-up 
left nothing to be desired. Here at all events the subscribers 


were getting something for their money—if not poetry, at: 


least a beautiful book. It was dedicated to the Princess 
Augusta, and its List of Subscribers, which includes 
George IV, Queen Charlotte and other royalties, extends 
to sixteen pages; among them may be noted the author’s 
old rival in the auctioneering line, Mr. James Christie, 
besides a very fair share of the most famous men and women 
of the day. The “ poem”? itself is as dead as the proverbial 
door-nail, but in the history of beautiful books, as well as 
in that of those noteworthy on account of the List of Sub- 
seribers, T'he Social Day will always have a place. 


W. RoseERtTs 


THE MANUFACTURE OF GIRL-LOAFERS 


Onz Friday morning the Women’s Department of a Labour 
Exchange was crowded: every official had clients standing 
three or four deep before her section of the long counter, 
which stretches through the chief room from end to end. 
They were quite young, these clients, for the most part ; 
well under twenty-five, well under twenty indeed, many 
of them, unless their faces belied them. There were older 
women among them, it is true; half a dozen, perhaps, 
who would never see thirty again; half a dozen more who 
would never see forty or fifty. Still, the great majority 
were girls; and a comely set they were—a pretty set, too, as 
a whole. And they seemed on good terms with themselves 
and the world: evidently things were going well with 
them. 

A would-be employer heaved a sigh of relief as she stood 
at the bureau door scanning them over with lively satis- 
faction: her troubles were all at an end, she felt sure. 
She had come in search of servant-maids ; and there, in the 
very market-place, as it were, was a crowd of women and 
girls waiting to be hired. She felt quite jubilant, therefore, 
as she made her way to the official who attends to employers 
and told her what she required. 

It was an easy place that she had to offer: the work 
was light, and, in return for the doing of it, fair wages 
together with good food and a comfortable home were to 
be given. 

“Would you be willing to take an outdoor maid?” 
the official inquired anxiously. 

“Oh no, I must have one who will live in.” 

“Then I am afraid I cannot help you,” the official 
replied. ‘‘I will, if you like, add your mame to the list of 
ladies requiring indoor servants; but it would really be 
useless. It is such a long list already, and it is so very 
rarely that an indoor servant applies for a place. A lady 
offered a wage of £60 a year for a general servant only 
yesterday, and I had no one to send to her. There is not 
a single indoor servant on our disengaged list at the 
present time.” 

The would-be employer looked at her in amazement. 
“Then what are all these doing here ?”’ she asked, glancing 
as she spoke at the throng of women and girls standing 
before the counter. ‘“ Are they not disengaged ?”’ 
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“Yes, of course; but——” The official hesitated for 
a moment, and then added: “They are the unemployed, 
and they have come for their unemployment benefit.” 

So it was money that was being handed to them each 
in turn, not, as the maid-seeker had taken it for granted, 
the addresses of places where work was to be found, 

“But if they are unemployed, why should not some 
of them come to me?” she asked. 


“Oh, they wouldn’t do that,’ the official exclaimed, 


looking quite startled at the suggestion. ‘‘ They are not 
servants, you see. They have almost all of them been in 
shops or offices—most of them in shops; but there is no 
work for them here in shops now.”’ 

_ She admitted that they most of them belonged to the 
servant class, and would probably have been servants, or 
have worked in laundries, or something of the sort, had 
the war not come. Some of them were no doubt actually 
servants when it did come. Still, as during the war they 
had been shopgirls or clerks, there was no chance of their 
ever again being willing to be servants, she thought; no 
chance at all of their being willing to be indoor servants, 
she was quite sure. ‘‘ There may possibly be some who 
would undertake daily work,” she said. ‘I will inquire.” 


Inquire she did, and, in reply, two of the unemployed— — 


only two, a woman and a girl—announced their willingness 
to accept work as daily maids. And the woman showed 
plainly, when the work was actually offered to her, that 
she did not wish to have it; and there was no reason why 
she should, for she was very comfortable without it. She 
was married, her husband was in work, she had no children, 
and she had 16s. a week unemployment benefit as pocket 
money! She would, therefore, no doubt have begun _by 
refusing it, had it not been for her fear lest, if she did, as 
she had been a servant before her marriage, she might 
lose her unemployment pay. There are, however, ways of 
evading without refusing, and she managed to evade the 
work without forfeiting the pay. 

As for the girl, she was of a different sort. She would 
gladly have accepted the work if she could, but she could 


not. For she knew nothing whatever of domestic work: © 


she had, as she confessed, never even made a fire in the whole 
course of her life; and she was eighteen. Thus, among 
all the women and girls who were waiting there to have 
unemployment pay dealt out to them, there was not one 
who both could and would accept employment as a domestic 
servant, even a daily servant. And the saddest part of 
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the business was that most of them could not, although 
many of them would not. 

As it was at that Labour Exchange, so is it at many 
another. At almost.every Labour Exchange, indeed, when- 
ever unemployment benefit is being paid out, working- 
class girls are to be found who have no more notion than 
sparrows of doing housework. They can neither cook, nor 
clean, nor wash; neither trim a lamp nor make a fire; 
they can, in fact, do no domestic work of any sort. At 
every turn, in this our day, one comes across such girls— 
girls who have never even tried to do the work they would 
have to do as domestic servants, and will have to do should 
they ever marry and have houses of their own. Only a 
few days ago an intelligent and quite truthful girl of nine- 
teen admitted that she was no better than a baby in what 
concerned housework, and had never had the chance of 
being better. So long as she was at school her work out 
of school-hours had been to “mind” her younger brothers 
and sisters; and the day she left school her mother had 
found for her a place in a shop, where she had remained 
until the shop-and-office girl glut had set in, thanks to the 
girls who, in normal times, would have become servants 
having gone into shops or offices during the war. Then 


_ she had lost her place and joined the ranks of the unem- 


ployed. She had no alternative, for a shop-girl’s work 
was the only work she could. do; and for every vacant 
shop-girl’s place, as for every girl-clerk’s, there were, and 
still are, half a dozen applicants... And there are hundreds 
of girls in the unemployed ranks to-day for precisely the 
same reason that she is: there is no demand now for the 
only sort of work they can do. The only girls’ work, indeed, 
for which there is now a great demand is domestic work, 
and that they cannot do. 

Many girls as there are in the unemployed ranks because 
they cannot do domestic work, there are many there also 
because they will not. And they will not, many of them, 
not because they disiike domestic work, but because they 
consider it infra dig., as they say, to do. such work, when 
once they have done work that is, as they think, more 
genteel. 

Some little time ago I was asked to find a place as 
chauffeuse for a woman of forty. I tried to do so, but 
failed, for such places are as angels’ visits now. I there- 
fore offered her a place as cook, whereupon she looked quite 
shocked and refused it indignantly. Yet in pre-war days 
she had been a cook, and, as a cook, she would have earned 
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twice as much as she would ever earn as a chauffeuse, 
She would also have had a comfortable home. Last spring 
I offered domestic work to a number of girls who were 
receiving unemployment pay, and they all looked more or 
less shocked. Most of them assured me quite loftily that 
they had never been accustomed to doing such work. One 
might have thought, from the way in which some of them 
talked, that they had always had a retinue of servants to 
wait on them. As a point of fact, they had all been shop- 
girls, and would probably have been servants had the war 
not come. Some of them had been servants; they knew how 
to do servants’ work, and they could, if they would, have 
taken well-paid places as servants. But they ‘would not, 
and one reason why they would not was their fear lest, if 
they did, they would lose caste, would cease to be young 
ladies. And rather than that they would starve; and 
there was no question of their starving, it must be remem- 
bered, so long as they could draw unemployment pay 
—l6s. a week then. 

This fancied loss of caste is, of course, not the only reason 
why so many girls who can do servants’ work refuse, when 
unemployed, to become servants. An indoor servant—and 
it is for indoor servants that there is the great demand— 
has only two, or at most three, evenings out a week, as a 
rule; and a fairly high percentage of latter-day working- 
class girls regard that fact as an insufferable bar to their accept- 
ing indoor places. For their hearts are set on having seven 
evenings out a week, let the cost be what it may. It is in 
a great measure because a daily maid’s place means seven 
evenings out that they may sometimes be persuaded into 
accepting such places, when they would scoff at the idea 
of becoming indoor servants. As indoor servants they would 
be secure of good food, good housing and every comfort, 
together with high wages and considerate treatment. They 
would be secure, too, of the chance of fitting themselves 
to be good wives when they had husbands, keeping them- 
selves in good health meanwhile. That they know; but 
that is as nothing in their eyes compared with having 
seven evenings out. Unless they can have them, the whole 
seven, they really seem to think, some of them, that life 
is hardly worth living. And as shop-girls, office-girls, clerks, 
or even as daily maids, they have them. Shop-girls, office- 
girls, clerks, or at worst daily maids, they are therefore 
bent on becoming, even though that may mean one long 
struggle to make both ends meet; may mean, indeed, for 
a shop or office girl or a clerk, something near akin to 
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semi-starvation, unless of course she can live at home. 
And the chances are almost even now that either she cannot 
or she will not. 

Girl-workers in shops and offices are none too well 
paid, and their expenses are comparatively heavy. They 
must be nicely dressed, must wear decent shoes; and that 
is a costly matter when one has to trudge to one’s work 
a mile or more, perhaps, no matter how heavy the rain. 
For rain works havoe with clothes and shoes, even shoes 
that cost a full week’s earnings. Then the rent of the merest 
attic is very high now, and so is the cost of washing, to say 
nothing of lighting and heating. Thus, when they have 
paid for what they must pay, they have not much left for 
food out of their 20s. or 25s. a week ; and a good half of what 
they have is wasted, more often than not, through their 
lack of skill in catering and cooking. Little wonder anemia 
and consumption are rife among them. None the less, as 
things are—it would be otherwise were things as they might 
be—it is an almost hopeless business, as I know by experi- 
ence, trying to persuade such girl-workers, when unemployed, 
to become indoor servants. Nor, so long as they can claim 
unemployment benefit, is it a very hopeful business trying 
to persuade them to become daily maids. But that they 
should refuse daily work is not surprising, for they have 
practically nothing to gain by accepting it. Until last July, 
indeed, it actually paid them much better to be unemployed, 
for sixteen weeks out of the fifty-two, than to be employed 
as daily maids. 

Excepting in London and a few other large towns, 15s. 
a week, together with her dinner and tea, is all that the 
average girl can count upon earning as a daily maid, taking 
one week with another; and, in return, she is required to 
work from nine in the morning until five in the afternoon. 
Out of this 15s. she has to buy aprons in which to do her 
work, soap wherewith to wash them, to defray the éost of 
the damage done to her clothes by working, the cost also 
of the damage done to her shoes by walking to her work 
in all weathers, or of the tram-car tickets to take her there. 
Out of her 15s., in fact, 2s. 6d. a week at least must go in 
expenses entailed by her work. ‘Thus she is left with 12s. 6d. 
a week to provide herself with lodgings, breakfast, supper 
and everything besides. And, until last July, her un- 
employment pay was 16s. a week, and is now 12s.; and in 
return for that she has nothing to do, no expenses at all 
to incur. While she has it, she may spend the whole day, 
if she chooses, wandering round looking in at shop windows, 
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gossiping with her friends. She may even go for joy rides, 
if she has the good luck to meet a friend who is in funds, 
or pass her time studying to become a cinema actress, if 
such be her ambition. Thus to expect her to accept employ- 


ment until the sixteen weeks for which she is sure of un. . 


employment pay are at an end is to expect too much of 
human nature. The marvel is, surely, not that there are 
so many girls waiting about for unemployment pay, but 
rather that there should not he many more. 

I often come across these girls in twos or threes or 
little groups. They are well dressed, as a rule; very 
well dressed, some of them—too well, perhaps. If they 
spent more on their food and less on their clothes, it 
would be better both for themselves and the community, 
the captious might say. They are in the heyday of their 
youth, too, as a rule, with bright eyes, many of then, 
eager, intelligent faces. None the less, they are a depressing 
sight, an ominous sight to boot, one pointing to danger 
ahead. For a girl cannot make her way to a_ public 
office, week after week for sixteen weeks, and claim to 
be paid practically for doing nothing, without being the 
worse for it. She is the worse for it even if there is, at 
the time, no work for her to do that she can do; and 
infinitely the worse if there is work-that she could do if 
she would: then it must, if she be the average girl, spell 
for her something akin to demoralization. 

The mere fact of being paid for doing nothing is in 
itself damaging to a girl—or anyone else. It accustoms 
her to living at other folks’ expense, and thus fosters any 
leanings she may have towards a parasite’s life rather 
than a worker’s. Unless she has unusual force of character, 
every week she receives unemployment benefit, the less 
eager she becomes for employment. For the habit of 
work is easily lost, and that of loafing is still more easily 
acquired. Work that she would accept gladly the first 
week she is unemployed she would scoff at, the chances 
are, the tenth week, let alone the fifteenth, and accept 
the sixteenth only because she must—resentfully, therefore, 
feeling aggrieved that she must. For it is. not probable 
that any love of work for work’s sake, that she had the 
first week, would survive after sixteen weeks spent loafing 
about doing nothing, just pleasure-seeking, it may be. 
During these sixteen weeks she must inevitably dete- 
riorate, and deteriorate she does, as all who are interested 
in her know to their sorrow. Thus, when her unemploy- 
ment pay is stopped, she is less fit to do good work either 
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for herself or her fellows than she was when she first 
received it; there is less chance of her ever becoming 
a useful member of society, a good wife and mother, for 
she is already on the way to being a loafer. And what 
England needs to-day is useful citizens, good wives and 
mothers—she has loafers enough and to spare. 

Now, the present state of things is contrary to every 
law of humanity—every law of political economy, too; 
it does great harm to girls by the legion, and entails great 
expense on taxpayers. And it is not a passing state of 
things, not one that will right itself when trade revives. 
Unless something be done to right it, girls will continue 
flocking into shops and offices, just en route, as it were, 
for the unemployed ranks. Something ought to be done, 
therefore, and speedily, for the sake of the taxpayers, 
and still more for’ the sake of the girls. 

It is not the fault of these girls that they are as they 
are, it must be remembered; it is, to a great extent, 
their misfortune. For they started work, most of them, 
during the war, when everything was topsy-turvyish and 
young heads were aglow with ambitions. Nor is it alto- 
gether the fault of their mothers. No one ever warned 
their mothers that, although well-paid places in shops 
and offices were going abegging, they ought not to en- 
courage their daughters to accept them, as the shop-and- 
office girl market was sure to be overstocked when the 
war was over, and unemployment together with poverty 
would be rife. On the contrary, they were assured at 
every turn that great social changes were at hand; that 
they and theirs would soon take their places side by side 
with those who had theretofore stood before them. Thus 
their heads also were aglow with ambitions; their hearts 
were set on their daughters being young ladies when the 
great changes came; and in shops or offices they would 
be young ladies, they imagined. Into shops and offices 
they therefore sent them, without ever a doubt in their 
minds but that they were thus doing the very best for 
them that they could do. 

Moreover, even if it were the fault. either of them- 
selves or their mothers that these girls are unemployed, 
they could not be left to starve. A helping hand would 
have to be given to them, even to such of them as are 
glad to be unemployed. So long as there is unemploy- 
ment, unemployment benefit cannot be put an end to, 
notwithstanding all the harm it entails. The thing to 
put an end to, therefore, is unemployment; and if enough 
VOL, LXXVIII 9 
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trouble were taken, that could be done, to a very great 
extent, so far as girls are concerned, and without the tax. 
payers being one penny the poorer. And while it was 
being done, an end could be put to much of the harm 
entailed by unemployment benefit. 

If every girl who claims this benefit was required, 
‘while in the receipt of it, to spend eight hours a day at 
a housewifery school, the number of those receiving it 
would soon be much smaller than it is. For those who 
claim it now, not because they need it, but just because 
it is to be had for the asking, would cease to claim it 
then; and so would those who could, if they would, accept 
domestic work, but who refuse it. Many who now main- 
tain that they cannot do such work would then wake up 
to the fact that they can; while many, many more who 
really cannot do it would learn how to do it before the 
end of their sixteen benefit weeks. They would learn 
how to cook and clean and wash, how to make and mend 
their own clothes, to patch and darn; they would, in 
fact, learn how to do well the yery work they must do, 
badly or well, when they are married. And, “insured 
persons’ though they be, they could hardly resent being 
compelled to fit themselves to be good wives and mothers, 
even though the fitting meant working hard during the 
time they are now free to loaf. Nor could the taxpayers 
resent being called upon to pay the cost of the house- 
wifery schools, or even to pay the girls’ insurance fees, if 
that were deemed advisable, for by so doing they would 
actually be the gainers, and to a considerable extent. For 
not only would fewer girls claim the benefit than claim 
it now, but those who did claim it would no longer be 
exposed to the risk of being turned into loafers. The 
manufacturing of girl-loafers that is now going on would 
be stopped, and that in itself would mean a great saving 
all round. Loafers entail more expense on their fellows 
than any other section of the community. 

While fitting themselves to be good wives, these girls, 
it must be noted, would also be fitting themselves to be 
good domestic workers, and thus securing themselves, 
in a great measure, against unemployment, whether or 
not they ever became wives. For when once they could 
all do domestic work, they would always have that to 
fall back upon when other work failed them; and when 
they realized that they would have to do it at the house- 
wifery school, if they wished to have unemployment bene- 
fit, they would do it elsewhere. Then there would soon 
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be very little unemployment among them, I am inclined 
to think. If, at the same time, the whole community 
would combine in trying to root false notions of gentility 
out of young heads, then there might be no unemploy- 
ment among them at all. That will never be the case 
for long, however, unless school authorities can be stirred 
up to change their ways and begin to fit their girl charges, 
while still at school, for their real business in life, thus 
cutting off the unemployed supply. 

Even in these lean days, if every unemployed girl 
could, and would, do domestic work, a good place could 
be found for her within a week. And every girl could 
do it, if she were properly taught; and not only could 
she do it, but, as a rule, she would do it gladly if she was 
taught while still young, before her head was agog with 
the gentility idea. Of that there is proof; for in every 
country where the young are taught housewifery properly, 
the overwhelming majority of the women are good house- 
wives and are proud of it. In several countries that I 
know, Finland, Denmark, Germany, among others, every 
working-class and middle-class girl is taught housewifery 
while at school. In most of these countries she gives more 
time to it than to any other subject during the last year she 
is at school; and the fact is carefully impressed upon 
her that of all subjects it is for her the most important, 
that on which her future value in the world most depends, 
her future happiness too, her chance of having a good 
husband. 

Then, not only is housewifery taught, but it is taught 
practically. Every day the girls do housework under the 
same conditions as they would do it in their own homes, 
excepting that they have an expert adviser at hand to 
guide them. Every day they prepare and cook dinners, 
too, of the sort their menfolk enjoy and can afford to pay 
for, and some days they buy the materials out of which 
the dinners are made. The result is, when the average 
girl leaves school, she is already a good housewife; she 
knows how to do the work of a house, how to cook and 
even how to cater. Nor is that all: she has, the chances 
are, learned to like such work, to find interest and 
pleasure in doing it well, for it is work in which children 
of all classes delight. Still, even if she has not learnt to 
like it, she has at any rate been made to realize it is work 
that she must do, whether she likes it or not. When 
English girls realize even that, the bettering process will 
have begun; and when they leave school as well fitted 
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as these foreign girls for the work that most of them 
must necessarily do, the bettering will, to a great extent, 
be already done. They will be less eager than they now 
are to flock into shops and offices, and young men in search 
of good wives will be more eager to marry them. 

There is no reason why housewifery should not be 
taught as well in our English elementary schools as it 
is taught in the best of foreign schools. We spend more 
money on the teaching of it than any other nation; yet 
in the majority of our schools it is not taught at all, and 
outside London, in most of those where it is, it is taught 
in such a perfunctory fashion that it might just as well not 
be taught. According to the latest official report, in only 
102 of the 19,036 elementary schools there are in England 
are lessons in housewifery given, and in 588 lessons in 
cookery, while there are only 531 housewifery centres 
and 2,130 cookery centres to which the girls in the ele- 
mentary schools may be sent. And hundreds of these 
schools are miles away from a centre. In many of the 
schools, even of those that are fairly new, neither house- 
wifery nor cookery can be taught: there is no suitable 
place in which to teach such subjects; and even where 
they can be taught, less time is given to the teaching of 
them, more often than not, than is given to the teaching 
of such subjects as crochet-work. Ido not know an English 
school in which more than two and a half hours a week is 
given to housewifery and cookery together, and in most 
of those that I know not one hour a month is given. In 
some schools all the teaching in cookery a girl ever 
receives, during the nine years she is there, is given in the 
course of twenty-two days, or rather half-days. 

An end would soon be put to the present disastrous 
state of things, or so it seems to me, if every girl who 
goes to a public elementary school was, while there, taught 
housewifery, and was not allowed to leave until she had 
learnt it—until she could, in fact, cook and clean and 
wash, darn and patch and mend. For then, no matter 
what calling she adopted, she need never be unemployed, 
as she would always have domestic work to fall back 
upon. Housewifery classes for the teaching of those who 
have already left these schools are of no great use, unless, 
as in the case of the unemployed, the girls can be com- 


pelled to go to them, for the very girls who need the — 


teaching most never cross the threshold of a classroom 


of their own free will. 
EpitH SELLERS 
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A DAY ON THE SUEZ CANAL (1905) 


[At the time these notes were written Lord Edward Cecil was in the 
Egyptian Army.] 


ACCORDING to my promise, I write again to tell you the 
result of the explosion expedition.. Unluckily, it was decided 
to postpone the event until after the British mail had 
passed through the Canal. In the interval the Suez Canal 
authorities, who are exclusively foreign, consulted each 
other and let their minds dwell on the more sombre side 
of the question. A darker tinge was given to their thoughts 
by the daily Press, which apparently employed the lineal 
descendants of Ananias to write up the question; and 
finally the Suez Canal Board in Paris sent urgent instruc- 
tions to them to save as many lives as possible, but to die 
like men and Frenchmen. 

During this time they communicated frequently with 
the Native Governor of Port Said, who at first treated the 
matter in a most philosophical spirit, until they explained 
to him that probably his town would be wrecked, but in 
any case it was his duty to be present on the scene of action, 
as it was in his province. He then not only took a deep 
interest in the whole question, but firmly announced his 
intention of remaining in Port Said to calm the terror- 
stricken populace. 

As we all know, prolonged discussion of a subject from a 
pessimistic point of view only increases depression; and 
when your humble servant came on the scene, “‘ Melancholy 
had marked them for her own.” 

T was first brought into the matter by being informed 
by the Prime Minister that the Canal authorities wanted 
me to furnish a military cordon round the scene of the 
cataclysm. This appeared to me to be a wise precaution 
as long as the Egyptian Army were not allowed to meddle 
with the actual explosives, but hardly as useful in a desert 
as in a populous country. However, I asked if I was to 
make my own dispositions or to take my instructions from 
the Canal authorities. The answer was that I was to 
carry out the wishes of the Canal Company, who desired 
that the cordon should be at least five kilometres from the 
explosion. A moment’s thought showed me that the 
cordon would have to be thirty kilometres in length, and, 
allowing one man to ten yards, it would take three thousand 
and odd men, which was rather more than I had in Cairo. 
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But, as I wisely reflected, they would not have anyone 
to stop if they wanted to, and it really did not matter 
how far apart they were, except for the dullness of the thing, 
I said I would do as they wished, and after discussing 
the matter with our only expert, who was once ploughed 
in a special examination on explosives, we decided that a 
hundred men would be quite enough to line from the Canal 
to the nearest sandhill, and that, following the practice 
of the manceuvres and field-days of our native land, the 
rest of the cordon should be “imaginary,” because, unless 
the Lost Tribes returned by the way they set out, no one 
would think of coming in from that part of the desert, 
Our only danger was that an excited Canal man should 
take it into his head to inspect the cordon. 

I started the troops off at eleven on Wednesday, as the 
explosion was fixed for dawn on Thursday, and had them 
camped for the night on the scene of prospective carnage. 


I had been for the last few days honoured by various com. .- 


munications from the Governor of Port Said, who seemed 
to have a vague idea that explosives could be kept in order 
by the military like a disorderly crowd. He had a strong 
opinion that I ought to do something vigorous to make 
the dynamite understand that it could not explode as it 
liked in the Khedive’s dominions, but must do so, if at all, 
decently and in order. I expressed my willingness to 
assist His Excellency in any way in my power, but generally 
held that this dynamite was essentially civil, being for 
mining purposes. This was to avoid any suggestion that 
the Egyptian Army should have anything to do with the 
matter, as I have explained above. On Wednesday the 
Governor began to feel more concerned than ever about his 
poor, frightened populace, and suggested that he should 
come to Cairo to discuss the matter and stop over Thursday 
morning. After the troops had left for their post, he wired 
that it had been decided to make the radius of the cordon 
ten kilometres instead of five, so as to save what we could 
of our troops; he added that this was on the advice of the 
great French experts, who had telegraphed from Paris. 
At first I was annoyed, as it seemed to me to be a half 
measure. Why not really play for safety and let the 
cordon stay in Cairo? A moment’s thought, however, 
showed me how little it mattered, owing to our great fore- 
sight in employing the ‘“‘imaginary”’ system. Once you 
accept this great principle you can make a cordon of any 
size you like with any number of men. Here we were 
providing a first-rate cordon of sixty kilometres in length 
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(which would have needed six thousand men at least under 
the old-fashioned systems) with one hundred men! It 
only shows what a lot of nonsense is talked about our War 
Office when they say that they never invented anything 
put new buttons. I am sure if the Boers had really grasped 
that system the war would have been much shorter, but 
they were stupid folk. So I wired back agreeing cordially 
with the French experts’ idea, and sent telegraphic orders 
to the Officer in Command to “imagine”? another thirty 
kilometres of cordon of the finest description. 

As the O.C. is naturally a truthful man, I thought I 
had better go down and help him, and also see the explosion. 
I got there late on Wednesday night, and sent one of our 
party to find out from the British expert (who had been 
sent out by Nobels) what was going to be done. 

He appeared to be in a somewhat irritable condition, 
as he disliked receiving different orders every hour, and 
I could see was not at all the man to be happy under the 
Canal Company or our War Office or any really up-to-date 
body like that. He was the one grim touch in our farce. 
He knew that the dynamite had, owing to the action of the 
sea water and some chemical manure which formed part 
of the cargo, become unstable and dangerous. The least 
shock might send it off. He had, knowing this, to go and 
lay two mines in the ship and connect them by an electric 
wire with the firing battery. He was confident that the 
explosion would be very local in its effect, as the high 
explosives usually are, and in his benighted ignorance put 
the danger zone down at one mile, at the outside. 

The inhabitants of Port Said disagreed profoundly 
with him : some left for Cairo, some sat on the beach in sort 
of bomb-proof shelters, and some actually put out to sea. 
By order of the Canal Company the ships in the harbour 
were double cabled, and all windows were to be left open, 
though the actual scene of the explosion was twenty kilo- 
metres away. 

On the fatal morning we proceeded to the railway 
station, where we found the senior officials of the Canal 
assembled. Only the seniors were allowed to come, on the 
old Hatfield Station principle that only people of some 
local importance may cross the line in front of an express, 
and, accompanied by twenty members of the local Press, 
we got into a special train that was waiting to run us out. 
I was glad to notice that we took out two ambulance 
wagons, but the absence of any coffins struck me as evidence 
of carelessness on the part of somebody. The Governor was 
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unluckily detained by business of importance, which report 
says he conducted on his face in a cellar. 

On arriving at the scene of action we alighted, and ] 
was pleased to see how well the cordon looked, and quite 
regretted that they had no one to keep back. In this J 
was wrong, as I found out afterwards. 

I now devoted myself to answering the various questions 
of the Canal authorities, which were summed up by the 
Agent Supérieur, who said: ‘‘ Then, milor, one can be 
assured that the military preparations are complete?” | 
assured him that everything that the most modern science 
of war could suggest had been done, and we bowed. It was 
an impressive sight —we two great men having our final 
interview, surrounded by the members of the Press, note- 
book in hand. [ then was interviewed by the remaining 
Canal authorities in order of seniority, who each drew 
my attention to some point they wished me to consider, 
and after replying in suitable terms we bowed. I now 
decided to cross the Canal, partly to get a better view and 
partly to avoid an attack of hysterics, of which the pre. 
monitory symptoms had begun. I also was developing a 
severe form of lumbago: punctuating all your remarks by 
a bow needs a practised back if it is to be done with 
impunity. 

I got into a small boat and crossed over. The Canal 
authorities begged me to be quick and to have the boat 
removed from the water as soon as I could, as a tidal wave 
would sweep down the Canal, wrecking all ships, both great 
and small, in its path. Getting the boat out was a business; 
and the Canal Company was nearly a Commissaire-Général, 
or something like that, short over the job, as in his enthu- 
siasm he lent a hand and had the boat deposited on his 
toe by the willing but clumsy Egyptian privates. He 
murmured “ Sapristi!”’ in a tone of deep anguish and sat 
down in the Canal, producing a magnificent tidal wave 
on his own account. We helped him out and bowed, and 
he bowed, maimed and wet as he was. 

After a breathless period of suspense, enlivened by the 
French doctor’s reminiscences, which might have been 
entitled ‘‘ Operations I Have Performed,” suddenly a great 
column of vapour shot up into the air and then expanded 
into a great mushroom, from the edges of which we could 
see tiny black specks (you must remember we were six 
miles off) falling. Through our glasses we could see the 
waters seething and boiling in an indescribable way at 
the foot of the huge mushroom. 
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We remained listening for what seemed to be an inter- 
minable time, and at last we heard a tremendous thud, as 
if something soft had fallen from a great height. Meanwhile, 
we had been nerving ourselves for the explosion wind 
and the tidal wave. We were, so our foreign experts had 
warned us, to be blown forward on our faces as the air rushed 
in to fill the vacuum caused by the detonation of the dynamite, 
and then swept from our sandy bed into the Canal by a 
tidal wave twenty feet high, which would rush down the 
Canal at the pace of a galloping horse. I had already selected 
a position where I should not be crushed under the flabby 
but massive form of one of the Agents Supérieurs, but 
at the same time near enough to him to use him as a life- 
buoy during the tidal wave part of the programme. The 
maimed Commissaire remained in a prone position in antici- 
pation. He was a kindly man who wished to give as little 
trouble as possible, even to hurricanes and tidal waves. 
We waited in constrained attitudes which gradually relaxed 
as each individual decided in his own mind that he was 
looking a trifle silly, and we attempted to induce the 
remainder of our fellow-creatures present to believe that 
we usually looked on at interesting ceremonies with our 
teeth clenched and our heads bent. It was a beautiful 
sight to see successive smiles light up those monumental 
French faces and the natural ruddy hue steal back to the 
leaden cheeks. It reminded me of a sunrise in the Alps, 
when peak after peak catches the golden glow. We re- 
crossed the Canal humming little songs in a nonchalant 
manner, as if we had been waiting for nothing in particular. 
Launching the boat was difficult to do with dignity, but 
we let the soldiers do it while we looked at the view, and 
only turned round when she was in the water. It really 
was a littie hard. If only there had been a gust of wind 
from any quarter we could have pretended it was the result 
of the explosion; if there had been one ripple our faces 
would have been saved; but no! I have never seen 
in Egypt so absolutely still a day, and the waters of the 
Canal were as smooth as glass. Once over, things went 
better, and we mounted the train to be carried nearer to 
the scene of destruction. J was glad to notice that a tactful 
railway official had got rid of the hospital car. 

We were prepared for the worst now, and it was lucky. 
Mile after mile was passed and no sign of the explosion was 
visible. In fact, until we came within the danger zone 
according to the despised Briton, the face of nature was 
unchanged, except where the Canal Company had pulled 
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things down to avoid their being broken. When we did 
get close there was much to look at, and it was very interest. 
ing. Everything was shredded, after the manner of dynamite, 
It seems to tear things up into small pieces. Great pieces 
of iron and steel, torn, not broken, lay about in all directions, 
and the wood was in many cases literally pulped. We 
spent a most interesting hour there examining the effects 
of the shock. A mass of earth two hundred feet long by 
sixty wide had been blown clean out of the solid bank 
against which the ship had lain, and that earth had disappeared. 
Where it went to I don’t know; but I suppose it was 
scattered abroad in small fragments. Great fish were 
picked up in the desert a hundred yards from the Canal 
bank, and some of the heavier pieces of iron flew a thousand 
yards before they came to a standstill. 

On one thing we—I mean the British portion of the 
onlookers—congratulated ourselves, and that was that the 
Entente cordiale had been preserved unclouded throughout 
the day. I remarked on this with much satisfaction to 
the English head of the railways, who was with us, as we 
ran up the line in our “special” to visit the southern 
limit of the danger zone. He cordially agreed, when, as 
we slowed down preparatory to stopping at the point where 
the cordon crossed the line, we heard a terrible sound. 
There was no mistaking it. It was the voice of a Frenchman 
hoarse with rage objurgating someone, and the first words 
we made out were—well, I cannot translate them, but they 
included the expression “ sales Anglais.” I rushed to the 
window and beheld a scene far more terrible than any 
explosion. About twenty yards from the train stood our 
newest subaltern, who hails from the Far West of Ireland, 
with his legs apart, with an.amused but tolerant smile on 
his face and the general attitude and expression of someone 
passing a few idle minutes by teasing an irritable lap-dog. 
In front of him, I cannot say stood, as he was never still 
for one second, the most supérieur of all the Agents, 
He was a very small, very fat and very fussy little man, 
who had often made me wonder how he contained such 
an enormous opinion of himself in so small a body. At that 
moment he was not looking his best. He was a rich crimson 
with rage and exertion, and he was performing a sort of war 
dance which, though, as I was subsequently informed, it 
had begun as a sort of lively polka, had now from pure 
exhaustion degenerated into a kind of negro shuffle. His 
voice was nearly gone, and it seemed merely a question of 
seconds before he had a fit. As I scrambled out of the 
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train, I heard my Irish subordinate sum up the case as 
follows: “It is no good, monsieur; I have told you you 
cannot go through the cordon and you’re not going; but 


if you like dancing in the sun and screaming I shan’t stop 


you.” Here he was cut short by a yell of fury which eclipsed 
all the previous efforts of the enraged little man. In the 
background stood a mob of Greeks, half-castes and natives, 
who were all jabbering at the top of their voices like a 
stage crowd. 

I hastened forward, accompanied by my railway friend, 
who in the excitement of the moment began talking fluently 
in a mixture of French, German, Arabic and Hindustani. 
On seeing’me, the Frenchman rushed forward and launched 
a torrent of hoarse whispers at me. He was nearly inaudible, 
and when he was not, one wished he had been. As far as 
I followed, he proposed taking the case into the Consular 
Court, sending for the French Fleet, driving the English 
into the sea, and shooting my Irishman at seven the next 
morning. In the midst of the tornado I had time to be 
thankful that my Milesian did not know a solitary word | 
of French ; as if he had done so we should have probably 
had to fish the Agent out of the Canal, always supposing 
that he was not in bits. He (the Frenchman) walked up 
and down raving, and I perspired after him, never getting 
a word in; and I began to think we should go on until his 
fit began or he dropped down from sheer exhaustion. But 
at last I remembered being told never to give way to a 
man in this condition. So I bellowed in my best French : 
“It appears, sir, you forget to whom you are speaking.” 
At first it looked as if my experiment was going to be a 
failure. He changed from crimson to purple, but luckily 
he was quite unable to speak. At this juncture a less 
supérieur Agent rushed forward and murmured that I 
was the Minister. It was not true and seemed to me an 
absolutely futile contribution to the conversation; but 
I had forgotten a Frenchman’s respect for a Minister. By 
an effort which must have permanently strained him, he 
recovered himself, and muttering that 1 must excuse him, 
as he was outside himself, he fled into an adjoining hut. After 
a decent interval I followed, and we made speeches to each 
other and were very dignified. Keeping in front of the 
window in order to prevent his seeing the culprit, I pointed 
out that he, the offender, was cut to the heart at the way 
he had been treated for merely doing his duty and obeying 
the orders, not of myself, but the Canal Company, etc. 
I could hear the young ruffian whistling airs from “ The 
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Little Michus,” with variations, and my only hope was 
the Frenchman would not hear him too. However, al] 
went well and he admitted that he had misunderstood my 
officer, which was luckily quite true. The culprit was 
called in, and shook the Agent by the hand with a bright 
smile in which no form of penitence appeared. We then 
drank weird drinks together, and parted full of mutual 
esteem and with as many compliments as my exhausted 
French could put into words. So we fared gaily back to 
Cairo and agreed, as my Irishman said: ‘“ Rum beggars, 
those Froggies, but quite decent when you get to know 
them and they keep their hair on.” 
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